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**SATCHMO!” 
Have you ever heard of 
anybody who hasn’t heard of 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


In common with most enlightened jazz collectors, 
we still regard “Satchmo” as the best and the 
greatest. 


Today he is playing as well as ever and with one of 
the best groups he has ever had. 


That band of fanatics who recently faced the perils 
of a Continental trip to hear him will confirm that 
this new recording is the nearest thing to a live All 
Star show that you are likely to hear. 
This is the present Armstrong stage show with one 
change of personnel. 

For all those who hope to be hearing Armstrong in 
the near future, a little closer to home, this is an 
exciting foretaste of delights to come. 

Even the one man who hasn‘t heard of 
Louis Armstrong would be well advised to buy 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AT THE 
CRESCENDO 


2—-12 in. long playing records: LAT 8084 & 8085 
(these can be bought separately) 


THE LOUIS ARMSTRONG ALL STARS featur- 

ing “Satchmo” (trumpet and vocal and general high 

spirits); Barney Bigard (clarinet); Trummy Young 

(trombone and vocal); Billy Kyle (piano); Arvell 

Shaw (bass); Barrett Deems (drums): Velma 
Middleton (vocal) 


playing 


Vol. 1—When it’s sleepy time down South: Jeepers 
creepers; Tin roof blues; The bucket’s got a hole in 
it; Rose room: Brother Bill; Lazy river; T’ain't 
what you do: Perdido; Blues for bass; Don’t fence 
me in; Stompin’ at the Savoy 
Vol. 2—Old man Mose: Rockin’ chair; C'est si bon: 
When you're smiling; When the Saints go marching 
in; Someday you'll be sorry: St. Louis blues; Back 
0 Town blues: Big Mama’s back in Town; Mop! 
Mop!: When it’s sleepy time down South 
Recorded at 


“The Crescendo”, Los Angeles, 21st January, 1955 


“SATCHMO!!?” 


RECORDS 


BRUNSWiCK LTD 
branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 








This story is about the greatest of all 
Blues singers, past or present, the 
woman who gave so many wonderful 
blues songs to the world and who, with- 
out regard to what might happen to her 
own career, sponsored another great 
singer, Bessie Smith. This story is about 
the woman who was the very essence of 
the word and era of New Orleans jazz. 
Of course I am speaking of Ma Rainey. 
As one who had the good fortune of 
knowing her, it is my greatest satisfaction 
to see that her records are being reissued 
and the jazz world at last places her name 
where it should be, at the top. Now I 
can once again listen to her and recall 
many, many things. 

Before I go into the story of my 
friendship with Ma, let me say this: I 
have never been a particular student of 
jazz music, although needless to say, be- 
ing of the Theatre, I have always loved 
jazz—but as far as knowing, or even 
thinking of just who was such and such 
a musician, well I just never gave it a 
thought. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


When Louis Armstrong started to hit 
the high places in the theatre, I used to 
watch and listen to him for more than 
just his performance ,for he reminded me 
so much of Ma Rainey. His facial 
expression; his singing; his very stage 
presence were all vivid reminders of Ma, 
but as she never mentioned to me the 
many musicians with whom she had 
worked, or those who had worked for 
her, I did not know at that time that 
Armstong had accompanied her on many 
or her recordings. But when I learned I 
knew this! 

Armstrong had known a good thing 
when he saw it and he is as near to being 
a perfect description of Ma Rainey as one 
can give. He sounds like her and when he 
opens his mouth and stretches his lips 
across his teeth in that certain way, he 
even looks like her. So perhaps I am the 
first to realise that, as well as being a 
wonderful musician, singer and performer, 
Louis is also a very shrewd mimic into the 
bargain. I can well understand Talluhah’s 
enthusiasm for “Satchmo”. I had the 
same feel for Ma Rainey. 

_ When I first met Ma we were both play- 
ing in our respective shows in East Texas 
oil-field towns. It was getting close to the 
time of year when the so-called-theatres- 
under-canvas had to fold up for the 
winter. Mine was a Dramatic Stock Com- 
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pany, Ma had her Minstrel Show booked 
with the Donald MacGregor Carnival. 
The owner of that Carnival was a former 
attraction in a Freak Show—he was well 
over eight feet in height and to the day 
He had 
come over from Scotland to appear with 
the Ringling Brother’s Circus, and had 
been billed as the Scottish Giant. Mac 
“barked” in front of Ma’s Minstrel Show, 
for in the South a coloured show of any 
kind had to have white people sell tickets 
or do any kind of work where contact 
with the public is made. White Southern- 
ers would not stand for any other arrange- 
ment. So Mac did the talking on the 
front of Ma’s Show. After he finished his 
spiel, extolling the merits of the show to 
be seen on the inside, he would introduce 
Ma to the audience. In doing so he 
would call her “The Black Nightingale” 
and, in the most flowery terms, compare 
her to other great singers. Now vocally, 
Ma was anything but a Nightingale, but 
she loved him naming her that way. I 
can still see her with her gold teeth 
shining, ear-rings dancing, coat flopping 
open to show her flashy gown and the 
ever-present necklace of which so much 
has been written. This was not the famous 
gold-coin necklace, for that had gone by 
this time and had been replaced by a 
poor imitation pearl one. 


SHOPPING 


One night when I was not working in 
my own show I drove over to try and 
catch Ma’s show in its entirety. I stood 
with the crowd in front of her “Bally”. 
She had just been introduced. Smiling 
and nodding her head in response to the 
wild reception the coloured population 
was giving her, she spied me. She held 
up her hand for quiet and pointing me 
out to the crowd said, “You see how good 
my show is. He’s done closed his own 
show and come clear over here to see Ma 
Rainey!” She looked down at me and 
continued, “Ain’t that so, Baby?” Of 
course I nodded in agreement. 

Now down in Texas, Negroes really 
have a hard time and it was for that one 
reason I visited her so much. I was a 
great help in many little ways, such as 
taking her shopping. It is bad for a 
Negro to go into a store alone (unless they 
are known to be shopping for some white 
person) for the shopkeepers will give 
them anything and they will have to take 
it. Never the best cuts of meat or the 
freshest vegetables Just things that no 
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white person would buy. So my being 
with Ma helped in that manner, but then 
most white show-people understand this 
and go out of their way to help their 
Negro compatriots. It is odd that South- 
eners accept show-people as being like 
that and do not resent it but they do. 
Now it was perfectly alright for Ma to 
call me “Baby” but woe to her if she 
dared address a native in such a way. 
It is really a wonder that she did not, 
for everyone was “baby” to Ma. 

My taking her around soon became 
quite a usual thing throughout those little 
East Texas towns. Of course my being 
rather well-known to most of the people 
gave Ma a lot of pleasure, as many people 
would stop us on the street. I am sure 
that in most cases they really wanted to 
meet and talk to Ma, and with me along 
they could do so without losing face, so 
to speak. I hate to think of such things 
and frankly whenever I do I get so 
infuriated I can’t even stand myself for 
being from Arkansas. How I wish Ma 
could have lived long enough to see that 
at last things are changing for the better 
all over, North, East, South and West, for 
Negroes have taken a beating everywhere» 
However the South loved Ma, and she 
loved the South, seldom going above the 
Mason-Dixon line. She sang her songs 
for her people and reflected their lot in 
her songs—or at least most of her songs. 
They would weep with her and laugh 
with her. Ma might not have been the 
most religious person but believe me, any- 
one who put what she did into a song 
must most certainly be very close to God. 


ANOTHER STORY 


Here is another story which shows what 
a problem the racial situation was at that 
time. Ma never did get to see many of the 
plays I gave in my show although she 
always wanted to see me do “Charley’s 
Aunt’—mostly, I suspect, to laugh at 
me and kid me about playing the part of 
an old maid. Well as she could never get 
to see the show I decided that at least she 
would see me in the make-up and ward- 
robe for the réle. So one Friday night 
when I knew she would be working late 
giving a Midnight Ramble, which is the 
highlight performance of any weekly 
engagement for a Minstrel, a few of my 
performers and I drove over in make-up. 
A Ramble is a rather rough show and is 
given late, just as the Carnival Midway 
is closing down. Most of the week long 
customers come back for these shows, as 
they are really lots of fun, even if they 











did as Mac used to say, “Make the old 
men young and the young men have ideas 
they shouldn't have in the first place”. 

When we got there the tent was so 
crowded, the only place for us was stand- 
ing room at the back. Close to where we 
stood were a group of very tough looking 
oil-field workers who had been drinking. 
Now one would think that these rough 
looking men would enjoy the risqué per- 
formance and scant costumes of the 
chorus girls, but not this bunch. They 
wanted a special song from Ma and kept 
yelling for it. I remember the number 
that was in progress at the time. It was 
a production number with the entire com- 
pany on stage. The music was that old 
number “It’s Tight Like That” and each 
member of the company would sing a 
chorus and then dance a fast time-step or 
two. Of course Ma was the last to sing 
her part and the words of the chorus she 
did went like this “See that spider crawl- 
ing up the wall; He’s going up there to 
get his ashes hauled; Oh It’s tight like 
that: Be De Um Bumn, I say it’s tight 
like that.” Then she danced. Now take 
my word for it Ma could dance. She 
would pull her skirt up and step-to. The 
crowd went wild. 

PRE-ROOSEVELT SCOTCH 

Meanwhile back where we were stand- 
ing one of our rough looking neighbours 
noticed me. Being more than befuddled 
with drink, he obviously did not realize 
that I was in stage make-up. He edged 
over to me and whispered loudly in my 
ear “It’s a little rough for you in here, 
Grandma. You'd better get someone to 
take you home.” With which advice 
he pushed back to his buddies. My 
crowd almost popped with laughter but 
luckily we held ourselves in. Ma finished 
her number and over the roar of the 
audience the rough group started yelling 
once more for the number they wanted 
her to sing. When she gave no notice, 
my would-be protector pulled a_ pistol 
out of one pocket and fired it straight 
up through the top of the tent, whilst 
from another pocket he pulled a quart 
bottle of whiskey. (Very good whiskey 
too for that matter as Mr. Roosevelt 
had not become President at that time). 
The man pushed his way up the aisle 
toward the stage, whiskey and pistol in 
hand. Ma stood alone by this time. 
for at the shot the performers had all 
rushed from the stage not knowing what 
the man would do. I had in the mean- 
time started after him, though what | 
was going to do if I caught him I still 
don’t know! However I did not want 
to have Ma face that man alone. When 
he reached the stage he looked up at 
Ma and in a very meek, plaintive voice 
begged, “‘Now come on Ma, please sing 
“Careless Love”. At that the tension 
broke and the audience again roared with 
laughter. 

By this time I had reached the stage 
and so I called to Ma to go ahead and 
sing. When she recognized me, it broke 
her up, She too roared with laughter and 
reaching down she pulled me on stage 
with her. I walked over to the man and 
picked the bottle from his hand, saying 
as I did so, “Young man if you consider 
me old enough to be your Grandmother. 
I'll just have to manage th’s for you.” 
Seeing through my make-up, he shook 
mv hand and turning to Ma he again 
asked in his meek tone. “I don’t give 
a damn for those half naked gals Ma 
won't you please to sing “Careless 





Love”? 


He then apologized for creating 

such a disturbance and went back to his 

crowd leaving his bottle with us. 
Quick thinking Ma, started an old 


Vaudeville routine with me. She 
examined the bottle closely and said, 
“This sure looks like whiskey.” Taking 
her cue, I took the bottle and opened it 
and smelled it, replying, “It sure smells 
like whiskey”. I then passed the bottle 
back to Ma, who looked at it, smelled 
it and with perfect timing raised it to 
her mouth and took a big swig. Smack- 
ing her lips she now handed it back to 
me saying, “and it sure tastes like 
whiskey.” 

As I raised it to take a drink the meek 
oil-field worker from the back of the tent 
yelled, “Drink it down, Grandma!” That 
sent Ma into peals of laughter again, but 
finally she got around to singing ‘“Care- 
less Love”. I know that Bessie Smith 
is famous for her rendering of that song, 
but you really should have heard Ma 
sing it. It is a shame that she did not 
make a record of it, for I would give 
my entire record collection for just that 
one. As she neared the end of the song 
she nodded to me, and I reached up and 
pulled off my wig. with the little attached 
Charley's Bonnet. Well, I have never 
seen an act anywhere, anytime get the 
ovation that we got. Ma told me later, 
“You know Baby. if I had to die and 
had my choice of just when, I would 
have died right that moment while the 
crowd was lovin’ me so.” 

GOOD BUSINESS 

A happy thing to add to this story 
about the Texas gunman and “Careless 
Love”, is that it caused both of our 
shows to do extra good business. People 
who were there told of what happened 
and word of mouth advertising is such 
a good medium that business surely 
picked up. Mine, perhaps more than 
Ma’s since so many coloured people 
wanted to see the man who had worked 
with their beloved Ma Rainey. 

I had many good times with Ma, as 
well as sad ones, and one other night 
stands out vividly in my memory. This 
was the night of the fat woman from 
the Freak Show and the mule—the Texas 
Mule—a night when Ma almost had a 
heart attack from laughing so hard. 

I had gone over with some food and 
drinks to visit Ma and Yellow. Yellow 
was Ma’s lover. for she was never with- 
out one, and I have heard her say many 
times, that it is very necessary to have 
a man around. 

Well, Yellow, Ma and a young lady 
from my show and I were just finishing 
our midnight snack when we heard the 
noise of flapping canvas just outside 
Ma’s house-trailer. which hanpened to 
be parked just behind the Circus Side 
Show tent. Ma had been unable to park 
behind her own tent, due to the terrain, 
and when she heard this flapping noise 
and some very harsh breathing she at 
once realized what it was. She put her 
finger to her lips for quiet and whispered, 
“Blanche has to go.” 

You know Carnival’s do carry portable 
toilets for their employees but late at 
night for minor emergencies, one just 
steps outside. and this was what Blanche 
was about. The hard breathing was her 
effort to be as silent as possible, for she 
weighed five hundred and fifty pounds 
and any exercise at all was very hard 
on her. Now close to the show grounds 
lived a man who hated to see the Carni- 
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val‘set-up so close to his place, and to 
be spiteful and to cause as much damage 
as he dared, he would leave the gates. 
to a corral around his place open at 
night. In the corral he kept about a 
dozen big Texas Mules, and during the 
night out they would come to trample 
around the Carnival grounds. This night 
one of the animals decided to see what 
was behind the Side Show tent, so around 
he came, klomping his big feet. Now 
if it had not been for the ropes by 
which poor Blanche was crouched down,. 
the mule would probably have trodden 
on her, as she could not move fast 
enough to get out of the way. As it was 
she was scared witless and started shriek- 
ing blue murder! Mr. Mule was scared. 
but he could not run, as he was jammed 
between the tent and Blanche, so he 
just stood there pawing the ground and 
kicking his back legs into the air. With 
cach kick the mule let forth a volley of 
sound like an out of tune tuba, for it 
is doubtful who was the more scared. 
the mule or Blanche. Later Ma gave 
her impression of the mule by using the 
jug which was used in her band to 
accompany her blues songs. It was a 
very accurate imitation! 

Of course we had to go out and chase 
the mule away from Blanche, who by 
this time was down. It took us almost 
half an hour to get her on her feet. for 
everyone was well nigh hysterical with 
laughter. The poor woman suffered for 
a long time afterwards from the teasing 
show folk who from then on called her 
“Miss Mule”. 

HOUSE — TRAILER 

Ma’s house-trailer was as crude as 
one can imagine, but of course the 
present day dream caravans were not 
even imagined at that time. A few of 
her performers had got together and 
built this one. They had taken the 
chassis of an old car, had used the 
roughest of timber for the floor and 
sides with a top of water-proof canvas. 
She had a small camp-cook gasoline 
stove and believe it or not, she made 
wonderful meals on that tiny nightmare. 
One day I arrived for a visit and found 
her canning fresh green beans. A local 
coloured woman had wanted to give her 
a gift and had brought two bushels of 
beans from her garden. Ma went on 
a canning kick. My, how that poor trailer 
stood such a load as she put into it 
was a miracle! 

Don't ever believe any of the writers 
who tell you Ma was ugly, for surely 
they can never have known her. If they 
had they would say just what I say; she 
was beautiful! For all she had to do 
was smile and sing, ard she became 
beautiful. Of course, Ethel Waters is 
an example of what most people call 
a beautiful Negro woman, but to me 
she sometimes makes herself ugly when 
she sings; not Ma, she made herself 
beautiful. It was an illusion of course. 
but one could see her heart and soul 
when she sang, and how she could catch 
the mood of a song! It is a shame and 
great loss to the world that she did not 
record more of the numbers she sang. 

It may interest jazz lovers to know 
Ma’s own favourite blues was “Travelin’ 
Blues”. She loved telling about her pro- 
duction of it. “Baby, I come out on that 
stage, dressed down! I had on a hat and 
a coat and was carrying a Suitcase. I 
put the suitcase down, real easy like, then 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Ever since I was a very small boy | 
have been fascinated by that long grace- 
ful instrument, the trombone. With its 
slender stream-lined appearance and 
gleaming bell, it’s effect on me at the 
tender age of six was hypnotic. I re- 
member how thrilled I was to be taken on 
the West or Palace piers at Brighton to 


hear the military bands. The bandsmen . 


in their smart “walking out” uniforms and 
the immaculate conductors made an un- 
forgettable picture. I was entranced with 
the whole scene, so typical of the late 
twenties, and always sat as near the brass 
as posstbte, im order to watch those 
magicians grunting and groaning away 
and wielding their slides as if their very 
lives depended on it. In truth it was a 
very exciting sound that roared forth; 
searing, rasping, but with little of the 
purity of tone, such as we expect from 
the instrument today. But of course | 
was not looking for tonal quality or any- 
thing else as childlike I gazed enraptured. 

Later, when I was about ten and music 
meant a little more to me I was given 
lessons on my mother’s much cherished 
piano. Not, you will observe, the trom- 
bone although I pleaded, begged and 
implored both my parents to buy me one. 
It was useless, for I have an idea that they 
considered the slide horn to be not “quite 
nice”. 


I HEARD 


Some years later I heard my first jazz 
record, and the old longing to play trom- 
bone came back. It seemed to me that 
the sounds that came from that gramo- 
phone could not be possible, and since 
I have tried my hand at playing this extra- 
ordinary instrument I am now in the 
position to state quite definitely, that what 
one hears on a record must be an aural 
illusion for it could not conceivably 
happen! Yet every day jazzmen are play- 
ing music which most orchestral trom- 
bonists find beyond their powers. More 
than any other, the jazz trombonist has 
developed his instrument beyond the 
boundaries of what was thought possible. 

With the trombone hitherto used only 
for loud brassy passages, both white and 
coloured musicians untied the feitters that 
bound it and brought a new beauty and 
excitement to music. Only the pre-classic 
tailgate man is hide bound and unswerv- 
ing in his desire to limit what he plays: 
such men as Jim Robinson can, when in 
the mood, play some unforgettable solos 
of which “Ice Cream” is an example. 

The latest Kid Ory (Vogue LAG 12004) 
makes a_ perfect illustration of the 
traditional style. Here we can listen to 
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ONE 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


Ory’s superb efficiency. The band swings 
along with the trombone filling in the 
gaps. moving the front line along, but 
never straying far away. In solo work 
Ory. like mest of his kind, is sadly lacking. 
for his part is with the ensemble where 
he is a veritable tower of strength. The 
record is worth having (if only for the 
superb piano playing of Don Ewell) but 
the choice of tunes is far from inspired. 


TWO MEN 


Roughly one can say that two men 
were largely responsible for the evolution 
of the trombone in the early twenties— 
they paved the way for the others to 
follow. One was the late Jimmy Harrison, 
who was playing solos of great interest 
when with the Fletcher Henderson 
orchestra in 1928-30. Examples of his 
very hot style can be found on the early 
Brunswick discs with Henderson and also 
he can be heard to advantage on HMV 
7EG8131 by Charlie Johnson’s orchestra. 

The other notable stylist of this period 
was Mit Mole, who recorded with Red 
Nichols and his Five Pennies, and with 
his own group “Miff Mole and His 
Molers”. Although his recorded output 
was pitifully small compared to Mole’s. 
Harrison was by far the greater jazz 
musician, but Nichols and his Pennies 
were turning out record after record, with 
Miff's gently melodic solos, full of 
delicacy, yet warm and rich in tone. Such 
items as “I’ve Got A Feeling I’m Falling” 
and “You're The Cream In My Coffee” 
can be fully recommended. They feature 
long solos by Miff, and were put out here 
by Parlophone under Mole’s name. 

With the dying of what was known as 
the New York style, Mole suffered an 
eclipse, but nevertheless his pioneer work 
cannot be overlooked. 


DICKY WELLS 


It was in the thirties that another very 
important player came onto the jazz 
scene. Dicky Wells, a truly great Negro 
musician who showed traces of Harrison 
in his work but who also came under the 
influence of another good player J. C. 
Higginbotham. With his superior tech- 
nique Wells is able to achieve amazing 
smears, runs and notes normally out of 
the range of the instrument. Examples of 
his style are numerous, for he too, has 
played with some of the great jazz bands, 
such as Basie and Benny Carter, to 
mention only two, but quite the best 
recordings he ever made were the twelve 
sides he cut fer Hugues Panassié in 1937. 
At the time Wells was a member of the 
Teddy Hill orchestra which was touring 
Europe with the Cotton Club Show, and 
Panassié, ever on the look out for talent 
seized the opportunity to record members 
of the group, adding French musicians 


such as Django Reinhardt to add “body” 


to the proceedings. Ali twelve titles con- 
tain amazing playing by Wells who 
although a superlative technician, never 
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abuses his great gifts. With a biting attack 

—which must be the envy of all other 
players—and a fast vibrato, his solos are 
unique contributions to jazz music. 
“Bugle Call Rag’, “Between The Devil 
and The Deep Blues Sea” feature three 
fine trumpeters, Bill Coleman, Shad 
Collins and Bill Dillard, and these three 
men, together with Wells, create some 
steaming jazz which has never dated, and 
never will. 

There are also two solo titles by Wells: 
Lady Be Good” and “Dicky Wells 
Blues” which must be amongst the finest 
trombone work ever recorded. This may 
sound a rash statement, but I —s think 
of anything to better them. Lady” 
swings madly with Dicky’s imagination 
never faltering for an instant. Idea 
follows idea in a positive deluge of 
sound. This is “hot” music in every sense 
of the word. The “Blues”*is no less 
wonderful—instrumental blues at its 
highest peak of perfection. 

All twelve titles have been issued on a 
fine LP (CLP 1054) by HMV, which 
should be in everybody's collection. The 
tracks without Django and Coleman are 
perhaps the weakest, but “weak” is meant 
only as a comparative term. Every title 
has its own particular merits and if | 
had to choose my favourites (excluding 
the two solos) | would pick “Hangin’ 
Around Boudon” and “Sweet Sue”. The 
former a wonderful blues played with 
great feeling by Coleman and Wells; the 
latter a rocking version of an old 
standard. Again it ts Bill Coleman and 
Dicky Wells who produce the excitement. 
Both titles are duets for trumpet and 
trombone, and it is impossible to believe 
that the records are twenty years old. 

Today the trombone has taken a 
further step forward in the hands of such 
artists as Benny Green, Jay Jay Johnson, 
Kai Winding and Urbie Green, all of 
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whom happily are well represented in 
the current catalogues. 

Benny Green is the most direct and 
extrovert of all the modern slide men. 
Coming directly from the mainstream, he 
attacks his fast numbers with ferocity. 
He can be heard together with the others 
I have mentioned on a Vogue LP Jazz 
Workshop (LDE 066). Four trombones 
(the other is Willie Dennis) blowing for 
all they are worth. The music is ragged, 
and at times, shoddy, but every now and 


then we get some great music,“Stardust”, 


the track devoted to Benny, is the finest 

thing on the disc, for Green is always at 

his best on slower numbers. His lovely 

tone is given a chance, and it is obvious 

that he belongs to the lyrical school. 
BENNY GREEN 

Esquire have just issued an LP under 
Benny Green’s name which shows him 
off in varying moods (EP92). There is for 
example a fast rhythm and blues type of 
brash swing, aptly titled ‘“Whirl-a-licks”. 
With his tongue well in his cheek Benny 
rips off some hectic choruses. The charm- 
ing ballad, “Pennies From Heaven” ts a 
much better proposition. It is given 
delicate and airy treatment and is the 
equal of “Stardust” previously mentioned. 
“Green Junction” is pure swing music of 
the forties and goes along nicely, and 
finally “Flowing River” a beautiful twelve 
bar, which again shows Benny at his 
best. It is here that one can detect how 
much he owes to the early pioneers, 
Harrison and Wells. 

Urbie Green comes next on my list of 
notable instrumentalists. This young 
white musician has not been heard much 
over here. His style owes little to anyone 
for it is a personal one and can be recog- 
nised on almost any of the records he has 
made. Not a hard swinger like Jay Jay 
he favours a lyrical presentation of his 
themes, although he can ride out with the 
best of them, when the occasion demands. 





Keith Christie Quartet (trombone, , alto, 


His LP on London (LTZ-N15002) is a 
most interesting disc. Not only do we 
hear his beautiful tone (like Benny’s, but 
whiter in conception and with a slower 
vibrato) but the group he has assembled 
is one of great possibilities. The band is 
a seven-piece combination but it is the 
two reed men, Ike Horowitz and Danny 
Bank, who provide the “colour”, playing 
as they do between them, tenor sax, bari- 
tone, bass-clarinet, flute, clarinet and, 
although not stated on the sleeve, also sax. 
As can be readily imagined, together with 
trumpet and trombone, the instrumenta- 
tion lends itself to many variations of 
sounds and blends. Never does the 
arranger, a young man by the name of 
Marion Evans, lose his head; never does 
he allow his ideas to become pretentious. 
Let me warn the purist, this is no record 
in which he will find delight, but to the 
musician and lover of music the record 
will come as a welcome change. In the 
hands of Urbie Green the trombone is 
an instrument of great beauty in both 
solo and ensemble. He is powerful in 
such swinging numbers as “Just One Of 
Those Things”, and delicate in the scored 
passages of such melodic pieces as “On 
Green Dolphin Street”. This latter tune 
is one of the best arrangements on the 
record. Particularly noteworthy is the 
scoring for flute, muted trumpet, trom- 
bone, bass clarinet and. tenor sax. 
“Melody in B Flat” is in similar vein. 
There are the solid rocking numbers such 
as “Three Little Words” and “Sassafras” 
which should appeal to the modernist, 
while not offending the mainstream 
addicts. All in all, a most intelligent 
debut for both Green and his arranger. 

While dealing with the trombone as a 
melodic and harmonic voice in the 
ensemble, I would like to bring to your 
notice “Homage To The Duke” by the 
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bass and drums) on Esquire ZO-047. 
Christie as a jazz musician is not one of 
my favourites, for I find his playing 
typically British, stiff, lacking in swing, 
and not particularly original, but_ this 
record rates highly for its very brilliant 
arranging, by one Johnny Dee! Mr. Dee. 
must be one of the best small band 
arrangers in the world, for on this fine 
LP he produces bricks without straw. 
Perhaps that is hardly fair, for there is 
his own lovely alto playing, and a rhythm 
section, which is surprisingly un-British in 
its swinging beat. The eight tunes are 
equally fascinating, and Christie acquits 
himself fairly well. However it is the 
alto and the general sound of the group 
which make this one of the best records 
of its type issued during the last twelve 
months. Note the way trombone and 
alto blend to make a rich full sound. 
JAY AND KAI 

We now come to two young men, Kai 
Winding and Jay Jay Johnson, who have 
formed themselves into a trombone team 
which has set everyone talking. In theory 
the two players do not seem to have a 
lot in common. Jay Jay is a hard swing- 
ing man with a dry tone and an almost 
cynical outlook in his playing, who even 
when playing a slow ballad, uses a most 
un-romantic approach. Kai, on the other 
hand, has a_ softer personality and 
evidently looks on the world with a much 
more kindly eye. Yet the extraordinary 
thing is that when these two formed their 
partnership their two personalities merged 
into one. 

It is odd that Mr. L & P does not like 
this group for they seem to me to be a 
fine swinging team with plenty of ideas, 
who have produced some of the most 
exciting trombone playing of modern 
times. Both Esquire 20-045 and London 
LTZ—N15003 find them in magnificent 
form, and neither record should be 
missed. 


CAPITOL RECORDS INVITE YOU TO HEAR 
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ON THESE SENSATIONAL 
NEW SOUVENIR RECORDINGS ! 


Great news for jazz fans! To celebrate the arrival in 
Britain of the great STAN KENTON, Capitol 

offer you a sensational souvenir release of 
magnificent Stan Kenton recordings — available 
from your record dealer on March 9th. 

A limited number of these records will be supplied 
in special souvenir covers containing a free postcard 
size photograph of Stan Kenton. 


Ask your record dealer today for the special 
list of Stan Kenton recordings and complete 
details of this sensational Capitol issue 
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This month marks the pleasant return 
of some of American’s top jazzmen who 
have not been heard on wax for some 
time. Vanguard records has released an 
LP entitled “Listen To The Blues With 
Jimmy Rushing.” The personnel on this 
disc reads like a Who’s Who in Main- 
stream jazz. Emmett Berry, trumpet; 
Lawrence Brown, trombone; Rudy 
Powell, alto and clarinet; Buddy Tate, 
tenor; Pete Johnson, piano; with Freddie 
Greene, Walter Page, and Joe Jones in the 
rhythmic section. It is a far superior LP 
to the previously issued one and Jimmy 
is in great voice on these sides. The years 
have not changed the power of his sing- 
ing and it is interesting to hear his 
version of “Every Day” as compared to 
Joe Williams with the Basie Band. “See 
See Rider” is the only title not associated 
with Kansas City style jazz—the others 
are, “Good Morning Blues’—‘Don’t Cry 
Baby”—“Take Me Back Baby”—‘“Rock 
and Roll” — “Evenin’’ — the famous 
“Roll ’Em Pete” and Bennie Moten’s 
“It's Hard To Laugh or Smile”. Berry's 
trumpet is clear and emotional; Lawrence 
Brown shows adeptness to the blues; 
Tate swings; and Rudy Powell plays a 
great clarinet. But the star of this date 
besides Jimmy is Pete Johnson. If any- 
one is under the impression that Johnson 
only plays boogie woogie, he is sadly 
mistaken. Pete plays a good swinging 
piano; can play the blues; and can be 
quite florid as he shows in his back- 
ground to the vocal on the Moten opus. 
In this day and age of Rhythm and Blues 
hokum it is a delight to hear a real blues 
artist of Rushing. calibre. 

JO JONES SPECIAL 


The second new Vanguard release is 
the “Jo Jones Special” (VRS-8503). This 
marks the second time to my knowledge 
(the first, Jones-Smith Inc.) that Jones has 
been the leader on a record date. This 
must have been an extremely rewarding 
session for both Jones and Supervisor 
John Hammond for on “Shoe Shine 
Boy”, Takes One and Two, Count Basie 
sits in on piano. The contrast between 
these is interesting as Take One is done 
in leisurely fashion, while Take Two is 
driving up tempo. Reunited with the 
Count, besides Jones, are Greene and 
Page. The front line consists of Berry, 
Benny Green, and Lucky Thompson. The 
other titles “Lincoln Heights’——Em- 
braceable You"—‘Lover Man” and 
“Georgia Mae” have Nat Pierce on 
piano, who acquits himself well in the 
Basie piano tradition. “Lover Man” 
features a soulful tenor solo by Thomp- 
son who shows on these records that here 
is one of the underrated sax talents 
today. He is followed by some moving 
contributions from Berry, Pierce and 
Green. Berry uses the mute on this side 
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which has always been one of the out- 
standing merits of his playing. “Geergia 
Mae” is a boppish piece based on the 
sweeter “Georgia”. Both Benny and 
Emmett shine particularly on_ this. 
“Lincoln Heights” is a typical Kansas 
style number and has fine solos by 
all. 


Unfortunately all the bass solos by 
Page are underrecorded. “Embraceable 
You” is actually a showcase for Green’s 
excellent trombone but it contains 
Thompson’s best solo on the LP. On all 
the up tempo numbers there are drum 
breaks by Jo Jones and all are in good 
taste. There is no unnecessary gallery 
playing. This is an entertaining LP for 
those who want to hear some real free 
swinging jazz. 

The third of a trio of Vanguard 12” 
LP’s is (VRS-8504) the Ruby Braff 
Special. This contains the very exciting 
trumpet of Mr. Braff and gives us the 
opportunity to hear Vic Dickenson give 
out with some real swinging trombone. 
Also outstanding is the tenor of Sam 
Margolis who improves all the time. He 
also plays some nice clarinet on “When 
You Wish Upon a Star”. Rhythm section 
is the same as the previous Jones LP 
except that Freddie Greene is absent. 
One tune is dedicated to him and entitled 





“Where's Freddie?” The same comments 
on the bass solos of Page on VRS-8503 
apply her. To anyone who likes Braff 
or who is interested in hearing him then 
this LP is their mug of ale. 


Noticing the musicians that Hammond 
has been using on his dates, I sincerely 
hope that he will bring back people like 
Coctie Williams, Joe Thomas, J. C. 
Higginbotham, Freddy Johnson, Ed 
Lewis, Ike Quebec, Al Casey, etc., who 
have not been heard for some time. 
Although it is not customary to build 
another star on the same label, it is 
always gocd to combat boredom from 
setting in. There are three prospective 
Braffs in New York worth lIvoking at 
They are trumpeters Johnny Glasel (The 
Six), Bernie Privin (Studio) and Bobby 
Nichols (last with Sauter-Finegan). Mr. 
Hammond has started a modern Swing 
trend which is being followed by many 
of the other labels and the current Benny 
Goodman hysteria that has swamped the 
recording industry will help further this 
new-old sound. 

It has been my experience with collec- 
tors in the British Empire, be they jazz 
or Personality enthusiasts, that they 
invariably collect the records of Russ 
Columbo. For those interested in a 
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change from gimmicks, choruses of 50. 
echo chambers, and sound twisting 
stylists, | recommend “X” LVA 1002 by 
Mr. Columbo. Sung straight and in the 
romantic style of the day the songs 
include his own “Paradise”. Recom- 
mended to anyone who likes to hear the 
melody. 


For some time now I have _ been 
writing about various countries involved 
in today’s jazz scene, and I am always 
amazed to hear of the places where one 
will hear jazz. Seafaring friends of mine 
tell me about jazz that they have heard 


in Greece or Turkey or Chile, and 
recently I heard a large number of 
excellent discs from Finland. 


FINLAND 


Jazz actually is no stranger to Finland 
as it was first introduced there in the 
thirties by some Finnish-American sea- 
men. In the year of 1937 the “Lepakot” 
Orchestra was formed under the leader- 
ship of Bruno Laakko and introduced 
the Goodman brand of jazz. At the cut- 
break of the Russo-Finnish War in 1939 
until its demise in 1945 dancing was 
forbidden. The close of the war brought 
the band of Erkki Aho to the scene and 
revived jazz once again. The band con- 
tained some excellent musicians, with 
Ossie Rune, trumpet; Goran Adner, bari- 
tone-sax; and Eric Lindstrom, bass, piano 
and arranger, being outstanding. 


Then -in 1947, through the influence of 
their Swedish neighbours, the inevitable 
happened and bop invaded the land. Con- 
certs were organised, the Finnish Rhythm 
Clubs Federation was formed, anda 
generally higher standard of musicianship 
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resulted. “Since then the jazz music has 
giown stronger and stronger and the 
quality of the Finnish jazz is still rising.” 

The last quote is from Hans Wester- 
berg, President cf the Old Town Jazz 
Club of Helsinki, and Secretary of the 
Federation of Swedish Jazz in Finland. 
Mr. Westerberg introduced me to the 
Finnish scene and his quote is absolutely 
true. Today while jazz is basically em- 
bedded in American soil, it has left our 
shores and become international. | 
welcome Finland to the fold ! 


SALUTE TO YOUTH 


While on the subject of the Inter- 
national scene, clarinetist Owen Engel 
who during this past summer presented 
a World Jazz Festival in New York (see 
JAZZ JOURNAL, November, 1955), has 
presented another at the Morgenstern 
Foundation’s “SALUTE TO YOUTH”. 
This tock piace in February at the Astor 
Hotel in New York, and included the 
musicians as shown in the accompanying 


photograph. The new compositions 
featured were: 
HONGKONG SUMMERTIME 


by Tony Arevalo of Hong Kong 
MONSOON BLUES 

by U Tun Yi of Burma 
WORKSHOP 

by Rob Pronk of Holland 
COOL BREEZE 

by Jon Sigurdsson of Iceland 
BORDELLO BALLAD 

by Norm Symnods of Canada 
HOT CLUB 

by Lius Araque of Spain 
OVER THE MOON 

by Eyihor Thorlaksson of Iceland 


BLUE THEME 

by Klaus Ogermann of Germany 
THE MAMBO TROT 

by: Hazy Osterwald of Switzerland 
ALGIERS THE BEAUTIFUL 

by Guy Combres of North Africa 
TODI RAGA (traditional Indian Rags) 

by Frank Fernand of India 
STICK AROUND 

by H. Sandy arr. by Francis Coppi of 

Belgium. 
THOU SWELL 

arranged by 

Norway. 

The musicians performed the numbers 
in first rate style and judging by their 
work I am sure many of these composers 
would be welcomed to the jazz front 
here. 


Egil Monn Iversen of 


BILLY BYERS 

Jazz trombonist Billy Byers who has 
been doing some fine solo work cn 
records with Al Cohn, Ruby Braff, and 
Joe Newman, and who also does arrang- 
ing for one of TV’s top shows, will go 
to Paris to build a pop and jazz cata- 
logue for Ray Ventura’s new - label. 
Centract will leave Byers free to do jazz 
recordings as a trembonist. 

Harry James has decided to junk his 
16 piece band in favour of an 8 piece 
group. Reasons given were that “operat- 
ing and travel expenses were too high.” 
Juan Tizol and Willie Smith were set to 
remain with the band and James was 
reported as trying to get either Buddy 
Rich or Louis Bellson on drums. 

The new Herman Herd boasts three 
jazzmen from the European front. Trom- 
bonist Bobby Lamb (ex-Parnell), vibist- 
pianist Vic Feldman, and baritone saxist 
Jay Cameron. 








“All I wanna do is swine”’ 


(The Joe Newman Story) 


THE JOE NEWMAN OCTET 
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Limehouse Blues: Dream a little dream of me: 


Corner pocket; If I could be with you: Pretty Skinny Bunny: 
Leonice; Jack’s Wax: Topsy; Captain Spaulding 


Available shortly 
THE BENNY GOODMAN ALBUM 


Original recordings that helped to make Benny famous. 
On one Long Play Record containing the following: 
Avalon (Quartet); One o'clock jump; Don’t be that way: 
Stompin’ at the Savoy: 

Sing, sing, sing: And the Angels sing; King Porter 
Stomp: Bugle call rag 
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You don’t understand; You've got to be modernistic 
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DISCOMANIA 


by 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


21. CONQUEROR. 


G. V. Groundsell of Wembley confirms 
that a few Conqueror records were 
pressed from Gennett masters, and 
forwards these details as obtained from 
the Gennett ledgers. 


7263-A No Fish For Me 
-B (no details available) 
(A is on Ge 6782-B by AI Miller) 
A Early Mornin’ Blues (GE 14322) 
-B Bull Frog Blues (GE 14318) 
(A is on Ge 6693-A, Ch 15675-A: 
B is on 666-A, Ch 15614; Gen- 
netts as by William Harris) 


(GE 14801) 


-B Breath and Britches Blues 
(GEX 2088) 
(A is on Ge 6708-B, Ch 15623-A; 
B is on Ge 6708-A, Ch 15635-A; 
Gennetts as by Ruby Gowdy). 


A It Won't Be Long (GE 13049A) 
-B Midnight Special Blues 

(GE 13035) 
(A is on Ge 6379-A, Ch 15453-A; 
B is on Ge 6307-A, Ch 15397-A. 
Superior 330-A; Gennetts as by 
Sam Collins). 


Why Should I Grieve After 
You've Gone (GE 13290) 
(A is on Ge 6423-A, Ch 15452-B. 
Superior 371-A; B is on Ge 
6366-B, Ch 15472-B, Sup. 371-B: 
Gennetts as by George Jefferson) 


Trunk Busted, Suitcase Full 
Of Holes (GEX 772 A) 
-B Ah’m Sick and Tired of Tellin’ 
You (GEX 770 A) 
(A is on Ge 6245-A, Ch 15339-A; 
B is on Ge 6276-A; Gennets as 
by Jaybird Coleman) 

To correct a misprint in the September, 
1955 column, change the matrix of 

Conqueror 7245 from 6461 to 8461. 


7267-A 


7268-A 


24. LLOYD TURNER 


J. R. Griffiths of Wednesfield, Staffs.. 
confirms that My Mamma’s In Town 
(9783-a) by Lloyd Turner and his Villa 
Venice Orchestra, on Parlophone E-5703, 
is “almost certainly not a pseudonymous 
Preston Jackson date.” He also points 
out a second title from this session: Blue 
Bonnet You Make Me Feel Blue (9784-a) 
on Parlophone E-5666, on which “there 
is precicus little trombone to be heard. 
plenty of agonised saxes and a lukewarm 
piano solo.” 

The above titles were originally issued 
on Okeh 40674 and 40648 respectively, 
with backings by other bands. OK 40658 
is believed to be a Lloyd Turner item as 
well, but details are lacking. 


29. ST. LOUIS BLUES 

Matrix 2357 has also turned up in 
Australia on a local issue Worth 7043, as 
by Art Carroll's Band, accerding to Jazz 


Florida Flood Blues (GEX 2087) . 


Notes (No. 54, page 6). The take used 
was not specified. 

Perfect 15126 (copy 3) also bears the 
“matrix” number 108640 (no take). 


43. DIXIELAND JUG BLOWERS 


The data of this group in Jazz 
Directory (page 322) are neither complete 
nor accurate, so to set the record straight 
this is re-written below. I am indebted to 
collector Everett Mock of New Albany, 
Indiana, for the personnel information 
and sidelights, and to Brian Rust for 
matrices and dates. 


First date: Clifford Hayes, violin and 
director; Leckwood Lewis, alto sax and 
vocal; two banjos, probably Cal Smith 
and/or Emmett “Mike” Perkins and/or 
Curtis Hayes; Earl McDonald, jug and 


vocal. Recorded in Chicago, Dec. 10, 
1926. 
BVE-37220 Boodle-Am Shake—vLL & 


EMcD Vi 20480, Bilt 1018 
BVE-37221 Florida Blues Vi 20403 
BVE-37222-3 Don't Give All The Lard 

Away—vLL Vi20420 
BVE-37223  Banjoreno Vi 21473 


BVE-37224 Skip Skat Doodle-Doo 
vVEMCD _ Vi 20649, HMV B-5398 


BVE-37225 —_ Louisville Stomp Vi 20403 

Second date: add Johnny Dodds, 
clarinet. Chicago, Dec. 11, 1926. 
BVE-37226-2 House Rent Rag—speech 

by EMcD Vi 20420, Bilt 1019 

BVE-37227-2 Memphis Shake Vi 20415, 
Bilt 1011, HMV B-5249, EIG EG- 
7853, HMVSw JK-2767. 

BVE-37228-2 Carpet Alley Breakdown 
Vi 20480, Bilt 1019, HMVSw JK- 
2773, EIG EG-7777. 

BVE-37223-1 Hen Party Blues Vi 20649. 
Bilt 1018, HMVSw JK-2773, EIG 
EG-7777. 

Third date: Hess Grundy, trombone; 
Henry Miles, violin; Clifford Hayes, sax, 
violin and director; probably Lockwood 
Lewis, sax; Dan Briscoe, piano; Cal 
Smith, tehor guitar; possibly Earl 
McDonald or Henry Clifford, jug. Eliza- 
beth Washington, vocals. Recorded in 
Chicago, June 6, 1927. 


BVE-38635 National Blues Vi 20954 

BVE-38636 Southern Shout Vi 20954 
BVE-38637 Garden Of Joy vEW 

Vi 21126 

BVE-38638 You'd Better Leave Me 

Alone, Sweet Papa Vi 21126 


Fourth date: Vocals also by Clifford 
Hayes, Prince La Vaughn. Recorded in 
Chicago, June 7, 1927. 

BVE-38639 Only Mother Cares For Me 
-VEW Vi 20854 
BVE-38640 Love Blues—-vEW Vi 21473 
BVE-38641 I Never Did Want You 
speech by CH Vi 20854 
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BVE-38642 If You Can't Make It Easy 
vPLV Vi 20770 
BVE-38645 When | Stopped Runnin’ I 


Was At Home—vPLV_ Vi 20770 
BVE-38646 Blue Guitar Stomp 
Vi 20955, BB B-6204 
NOTES: There is no trombone present 
on the first 2 dates. Dec. 13 date for 
37229 seems to be wrong, especially as 
the first take was used. Two jugs may 
have been used on the first two dates. 
37220-1, 37223-2, 38635-2, 38636-2 are on 
side 1 of “X” LX-3009 (LP reissue, rev. 
by Memphis Jug Band); some of these 
may possibly be alternate masters. The 
sleeve notes say that three banjos were 
used in 37223; perhaps one of the other 
men doubled. 

The solo sax on 38635/36 is a soprano 
sax; this may be Hayes, since-it does not 
scund like Lewis. Other sax is alto, heard 
only in ensembles. 38643/44 are by THE 
PEBBIES, an unrelated vocal group; 
38646 was issued under CLIFFORD 
HAYES’ name. and may lack one sax 
and jug. 

Everett Mock obtained the personnels 
a few years ago from the late Lockwood 
Lewis. This group was apparently spon- 
sored by the Ballard Flour Co., of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and were known locally 
as “The Ballard Chefs”, being “the most 
popular group on the Louisville radio 
station in the early "30s and late ’20s.” 
Harry Pace, talent scout for Victor, 
heard them and sent them to Chicago to 
make records; there were six in the band, 
but Victor would only pay for 5 so one 
of the men (apparently Henry Miles, 
violin, on the first dates) had to stay 
home. The recording director was Harry 
Shields (WCA note: I wonder if this is 
right; Victor did have such a man named 
LeRoy Shields); he thought they should 
add a clarinet for better balance, so he 
telephoned Johnny Dodds who came over 
for the second date. 

Clifford Hayes’ Louisville Stompers 
Directory, p. 628, and Record Changer, 
i/52, page 14 where the same personnel 
as for the above 1927 dates was obtained 
from Miles). Lewis said that Earl Hines 
never recorded with this group; therefore. 
if Hines really is on the Hayes dates of 
Feb. 5 and 6, 1929 (Jazz Directory, p 
629), the personnel had been reorganized. 


44. EARL McDONALD 

Another group that may tie in with the 
Dixieland Jug Blowers is EARI 
McDONALD’S ORIGINAL  LOUIS- 
VILLE JUG BAND. Personnel and 
instrumentation are unknown (does any- 
one have any of these records?), outside 
of McDonald himself on jug. Whether 
this is the same group, or a different 
bunch formed by McDonald after the 
first two Chicago sessions, is not yet 
known. Lockwood Lewis did tell Everett 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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CHU BERRY and his Stompy 
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TROMBONE FOR TWO 
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HERE AND THERE 


Another musician has fallen off the 
bandstand. Is this trend _ reaching 
epidemic proportions ? Diz, whe to my 
knowledge has never had the reputation 
of hitting the bottle, nose-dived off the 
stand at New York’s Birdland. Later, at 
the bar, Diz began to fall again and in 
an attempt to catch him Charlie Shavers’ 
lip was split. This happened some time 
before the holidays but the news came 
by snail express, in relays of course, and 
some of the snails had the habit of 
stopping along the way to have a ball. 

Wellman Braud is the new bassman 
with the Ory band and Alvin Alcorn has 
replaced Red Mack as Ory’s trumpet 
man. Although Mack showed much im- 
provement after playing with the Ory 
group he couldn't cut the strong Ory 
mustard. This isn’t the first time the Ory 
band has run off and left younger puffing 
and straining musicians behind them. The 
Ory mustard has always been too strong 
and too hot for a lot of musicians. 

Jester Stacy is learning Morton’s, “The 
Pearls”, while he is playing at the Elbow 
Room which is a pebble’s throw down 
the beach from the lighthouse by western 
reckoning. Jess tells of meeting Jelly in 
Chicago. Jess was listening to Hines play- 
ing piano when Jelly came up and 
introduced himself. During the conversa- 
tion Jelly said, “Don’t pay any attention 
to Hines. He’s only an upstart”. How 
would Jelly have classified Brubeck and 
John Lewis ? 


The Chico Hamilton Quintet featuring 
Buddy Collette and with Fred Katz on 


cello 


moved from The _ Strollers in 
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ZZ SCENE 


Longbeach to Jazz City on Hollywood 
boulevard and from that spot te the 
Melody Room out on the Sunset Strip. 
The longhairs are coming down out of 
the Hollywood hilis to pick up on them 
and that is fine. Everyone ought to pick 
up in all kinds of ways. However. I am 
not ready to accept longhaired jazz 
chamber music. Anyone can simmer 
down that far who wishes to do so but it 
is not for me. If I tried to do it I know 
what would happen. After a few weeks 
of diligent effort I know that I wouid 
explode from the lack of an outlet. 
Longhaired jazz is really quaint 

Only jazz is jazz and longhair ain't 
LET’S GET TOGETHER ? 

The traditional jazz “alligator” and the 
bop “crocka-doll” have now got 
together in the r&b field and they come 
out like this: 

“See you later, alligator; 
After while, crocodile.” 

Hunter Hancock has put “the real 
jazz” and the new version of “crazy™ 
together and uses ‘real psych” as a term 
of praise on his radio programme. Now, 
how will the team of “solid” and 
“frantic” issue ferth? We must have 
progress we must make way for new 
forms. 

“Let’s split from this scene, Jack. 
There’s a cat down the street wails on a 
real blues axe. He ain't got a thermostat 
installed in his nervous system, Daddy-o, 
and this solid cat don’t have no troubie 
with chills and fever. This hot kitty ain't 
unhealthy enough for serious art, dig? 
But let’s go dig him anyway. Maybe we 
can pick up on something we can 
scramble around and use. Dig? 
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BERTA WOOD 


IN THE BREEZE 


In the Down Beat (11/1/56) Feathe 
points out that he is a critic who is 
innocent as a new-born baby of ever, at 
any time, influencing jazz opinion the 
teeney weeniest bit. He shows that it 
is futile for any critic to expect to sway 
commercial public opinion a_ hair's 
breadth. 


But, Leonard, we are talking ahout jazz 
opinion, not commercial public opinion 
and you know the difference very well 


No one expected that Feather would 
come clean. It requires more characier 
than he. perhaps, possesses. He would 
rather dodge and cover up and deflect the 
punishment so that it falls on other 
heads. He is very expert at cenStructing 
whatever front he desires. It must be an 
old habit to be so well developed. To 
hide his guilt and escape the punishment 
he feels is headed towards him, he proves 
that it would have been impossible fo1 
such a lowly, unimportant critic as him- 
self to do what the other Leonard 
Feather did. It would be difficult to find 
a bigger “nobody” in the jazz world than 
Feather is in this issue of Down Beat 


Can this mousey “nobody” be Leonard 
Feather, the great bop kingmaker, who 
rede in the first cadillac of honor at the 
head of the progressive parade? Can this 
be the power-grabbing Feather who was 
square as a bear underneath his first fling 
at the real jazz and who developed a 
case of over-stimulation because he was 
a square? Can this be the conniving 
Feather who found a way to make “the 
square” pay off in a big way? Can this 
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mouse of a man be the arrcgant Feather 
who cracked the whip so unmercifully 
over the jazzmen and the jazz world ? 

How many sensitive jazz musicians 
have felt the sting of the Feather lash ? 
Don’t point over there, Leonard, and 
don’t turn your critical lash upon the 
followers of Brubeck. More than any 
other man, you paved the way for that 
following yourself, I feel sorry for the 
critics and musicians who followed 
Feather’s lead against their be‘ter judge- 
ment. 

This is not an opinioyated personal 
attack. This is straight reporting cn what 
Leonard Feather has done and is doing. 
The facts are available in Down Beat for 
the past ten years. Anyone who wants 
proof of these assertions can easily get 
it. 1 have not been overly unkind to 
Leonard Feather. I cculd teil more of 
what he did to jazz and how he did it. 
ULTRA ULTRA ULTRA MODERN 

The hybrid jazzmen are in an ultra 
rut and perhaps we should help them get 
out of it. Since the hybrid jazzmen have 
not been able to create names for the 
music they are playing. I suggest that 
we invent some classifying names for 
them more correct than “modern” and 
“progressive”. This use has been toc 
loose. I respectfully submit the first two 
letters of their beloved * “classical” and 
the last two letters of “jazz” with an “a’ 
in the middle as common to both terms. 
Because the classical influence is looked 
upon as superior to jazz, the “cl” should 
come first. They sre playing clazz, not 
jazz. 

SNIPPETS 

Dicky Wells is playing week-ends at 
the California Club, a rather new Negro 
spot. I stopped there one night after work 
and I intended to go in and tell him 





about his J.J. poll rating. It had been a 
rough day and I was more than a bit 
tired. I could hear the band from the 
parking lot and I sat there a few minutes 
resting and listening. I couldn’t hear a 
trombone but I could hear the bop 
trumpet very well and the tight, nervous, 
bumpy bop rhythm section. The load I 
was carrying was heavy enough. I could 
not add to it. I could not force myself 
to go inside. I was too beat. The Lewis 
band was closing that night and I had 
to make an appearance there. The place 
would be jumping and maybe it would 
pick me up. The bop spots are killing in 
their dullness and self-consciousness in 
spite cf Saturday nights and everybody 
drinking. I have never in my life heard 
a bop room come alive and buzz with 
interest nor have I felt the electric surge 
of excitement that has always been the 
mark of swinging jazz. 

The excitement began to happen in 
the street in front of the Cavern before 
I could park. Once inside my weariness 
disappeared. We stayed after the last set 
and talked to the band on the street 
corner. I got home after 3 and I had no 
feeling of being tired. I'll catch Dickie 
when I’m braced for it. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Louis Armstrong and his band played 
a concert with the Teddy Buckner band 
Jan. 20th in Pasadena. I had some idea 
of how Teddy would play in competition 
with Louis and I can believe the reports 
that Teddy played better trumpet. Teddy 
does nct have a good band and I wish 
that he had a band with musicians as 
good as himself. Such a band would be 
formidable. The great Armstrong per- 
sonality outshines all competition and 
Teddy is hovelessly inadequate. Teddy is 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 


One sweet letter from you; 
Beale Street Blues; 
Slippery Horn; 

Dallas Blues; 

Blues Excursion; 
Shim-me-sha-wabble 
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from Texas and it shows. In its dis- 
tinctively individual way Texas is perhaps 
the most brutal state in the union and 
there is a curious kind of personality 
blight on the people who come from 
there. Teddy can smile broadly and he 
can laugh an avalanche of laughter. He 
has wit and good humour but he is not 
happy very often. With Louis happiness 
never quits. Or rarely. The great 
personality of Louis Armstrong is New 
Orleans jazz. If one could define the 
personality of Louis one would also have 
defined the essence of New Orleans jazz. 

Since Louis has grown thin, Teddy will 
lose his stand-in position when Louis 
does film work and Teddy is fussing 
about it. Chuckle! 


PAPA CELESTIN 


Papa Celestin and shots of New 
Orleans are a part of the new cinerama 
film that had a recent opening in Holly- 
wood. This is the second cinerama and 
if as many people see this one as saw 
the first it means that the total population 
plus a large percentage of tourists from 
everywhere will see it. The first one ran 
for a matter of years. 

We saw large portions of Louis 
Armstrong’s tour through Europe on TV. 
The pieces of the Italian audience 
reaction that we saw seemed the most 
lively and jazz-knowing. This came as 
quite a surprise to me for I had thought 
the French audiences would display the 
main happily emotional reaction but they 
displayed an outstanding melancholy 
intellectualism instead! Could the camera 
have caught a bop section of the 
audience? These fleeting bits of crowds 
prove nothing, of course, but I did see 
some interesting jazz feeling in the 
Italian people and I had expected them 
to show the least instinct for jazz. 
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ENTER KERSEY 

Most enjoyable for us of London’s new 
and enormous collection of LP jazz is 
LZ-N14003 by Jonah Jones. We saw 
Jonah described somewhere recently as 
a “limited” trumpet player. Just what 
was intended, we don’t know, but per- 
haps it would be a good idea if more 
trumpet players limited themselves, as 
Jonah does, to playing jazz. 

The first side is the more satisfying 
because the group is more homogeneous. 
Jonah has kindred spirits in Vic Dicken- 
son, Ed Hall, Ken Kersey and Pops 
Foster, and they jam together right 
happily. Jonah’s vocals on “Sheik” and 
“Riverside” are charming and full of 
playful humour. The interpolation of, 
“Naked as a jay-bird” after each line of 
“The Sheik” scarcely registers as well as 
the “With no pants on” of Don Albert’s 
version, but perhaps that had become too 
stale a joke. Jonah’s splendid trumpet 
tone and control are well in evidence 
throughout, and the conviction he can 
put into swinging a riff is unique. His 
introduction to “European Blues” is 
majestic in power and conception, and the 
titling of this lowdown blues seems, to us, 
quite a compliment. Vic Dickenson plays 
with more than usual fire on this session 
Ken Kersey’s piano is a welcome feature 
on this and the other side. His is a light. 
buoyant style which swings consistently, 
inspiitingly and gracefully. It is very 
good to see this great musician making a 
comeback on records. 

The group on the reverse is less satis- 
factory. Ubiquitous Urbie Green replaces 
Vic. A good trombone technician, his 
solo style is very boring, the earnest 
effort on the flag-waving “J.J. Special” 
being really comical. There is a lot of 
sound and fury, but nothing of value is 
said. George Clark, a hard-toned tenor, is 
no fair exchange for Edmond Hall, but 
Osie Johnson is happier, and Milt 
Hinton does his conscientious and 
admirable best here as in any company. 
Jonah, oddly enough, plays just as well, 
if not better, on this side. His muted 
playing of the melody in the first 
choruses of “You're the Cream” and 

“Wrap Your Troubles”, before taking off 

on variations, is an especial kick. We 
would say that one thing to look for in 
identifying the great jazzman is his 
ability to play melody and so phrase it 
that it comes alive, dancing and swinging. 
Jonah is exceptionally gifted in this 
direction and, when the blessing of his 
glorious tone is adde.d the result is 
something to prize. There is another 
boldly grandiose introduction to “Stars 
Fell’ and the way he unfolds the melody 
in the first chorus is wonderfully expres- 
sive. 

Hall, Dickenson and Kersey turn up 
again on London LZ-C14005, “Jazz at 
the Savoy Café”, with Braff on trumpet, 
Jimmy Crawford on drums and John 
Field, a good musician, on bass. It’s a case 
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of more music in jam session form. An 
unusual feature is a long drum solo (on 
“Limehouse Blues”) by Craw, the first 
of its kind on records to our knowledge. 
and called for evidently by the nature of 
the showcasing set in which it is included. 
It is remarkable how this gifted drummer 
has avoided such displays throughout his 
long career, always devoting his skill to 
the good of the ensemble. Nevertheless, 
he shows in this solo that he knows more 
tricks than most, and he swings through 
the whole bagful with a great sense of 
humour. Vic, on the same ag does 
another derisive version of “You Made 
Me Love You.”, similar to that with 
Eddie Heywood, and similarly enjoyable. 
There are several further opportunities 
for you to get acquainted with Kersey. 
He swings lightly but surely on “Careless 
Love”, provides a sparkling intro. to 
“Please Don’t Talk”, flies from the very 
first bar of “Bugle Call”, and does a 
pretty feature on that admirable tune, 
“My Ideal”. Braff is not quite the 
musician you find on more recently made 
recordings, but already confident and 
exciting. Edmond Hall plays his usual 
spiky clarinet, not perhaps in the flowing 
style most of us most admire, but with a 
great sense of beat. Altogether, this is 
a good example of jazz before it put on 
the mask of sophistication. 
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CRITICISM IV 

“What we call our critical judgement 

on a particular occasion is a_ balance 

struck by a number of hidden forces 

within us; the object put before us is 

instinctively referred by us to a complex 





of elements in ourselves— temperament, 
intellect, knowledge, experience and so 
on —and our final approval or dis- 
approval is the expression, in quantity 
and quality, of the results of that impact; 
and there is so little fundamental resem- 
blance between these subtle complexes 
in different individuals that it is little 
wonder that each of us has his own sys- 
tem of “marking” that is only partially 

valid or quite invalid for others.” 

Ernest Newman, 

The Sunday Times” 

15.1.56 
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SINGING IS HERE TO STAY 


It's a tremendous kick to see Joe 
Turner's name on an English record 
label again, and even though his two 
tracks on London RE-E1047 are slanted 
too much in an r. and b. direction, they 
are well worth hearing. We really don’t 
understand why Lfndon has not issued 
all his big hits like “Shake, Rattle and 
Roll’, because Joe, after all, sets the pace 
for creatures like Bill Haley. He has an 
inimitable voice and way of singing, and 
on “Midnight Cannonball” there is more 
than enough evidence to show why he is 
held in such high esteem. The reverse, by 
Ruth Brown, was a tactical error on 
someone's part. This is maudlin stuff 
and she is heard to better advantage in 
“R. and B. Blues” on a single, EL- 
E8210. Hers, however, we cannot regard 
as an important talent. The group 
accompanying Joe, incidentally, includes 
a tenor who sounds uncomfortably like 





D UKE ELLINGTON welcomes back JOHNNY HODGES to his orchestra 
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JOE TURNER—the best r & b singer 
of them all 


Al Sears. The same cat is to be heard on 
London HL-E8229 with the Clovers, a 
better than average r. and b. vocal group, 
somewhat like the Ravens. “Nip Sip” 
is typical rock ‘n’ roll fare, redeemed in 
this case by the great rocking beat with 
which it is sung. 

The kind of material and support that 
Joe Turner really requires is to be heard 
on Vanguard PPT.12002,  whereon 
Jimmy Rushing sings the blues to a fare- 
thee-well. (We would.rate this the best 
in the Vanguard series had we not heard 
a later 12° LP by Rushing—with Pete 
Johnson and Emmett Berry at their best 


which is even more exciting). Sam Price 


is just right all the time. Blues playing 
like this is first a matter of feeling and 
then of taste, both of which Sam cer- 
tainly possesses. For the best effect, too. 
we don't like too much extravagance 
from the horns, preferring sad and sober 
lines to emphasise and maintain a blues 
mood, and in this respect Buddy Tate, 
Henderson Chambers and Pat Jenkins all 
do just enough, but never too much. 
Buddy Tate impresses us more and more 
and we wonder whether he is not one of 
the most underrated tenor players extant. 
Rushing, of course, is great throughout, 
and very moving on “How Long” . which 
he dedicated to Lips Page. “Leave Me” 
and “How You Want Your Lovin’ 
Done”, co-authored by Sam Price and 
very attractive numbers, are superbly 
played and sung, though new to 
Rushing’s repertoire to the best of our 
knowledge. John Hammond refers in his 
notes to the first recording Rushing ever 
made (“Blue Devil Blues” with Page’s 
Blue Devils). To compare it with this LP 
is to realise anew the integrity of the 
real blues artist. There is a great dif- 
ference in recording quality, but the 
style and the man are one and the same. 

Which logically brings us to Big Bill 
Broonzy and two welcome EPs, both 
revealing the variety in his work. On 
Vogue EPV 1107 is a typical guitar ride 
called “Guitar Shuffle’, two moving 
blues, of which the slow “Lonesome 
Road” is sung as only Bill can, and a 
pop called “When Did You Leave 
Heaven?”. This last seems to us to have 
been too quickly and too scornfully dis- 
missed on all sides. When Bill is perform- 
ing in fairly intimate surroundings he 
may be full of jokes and jive as he talks 
between numbers, but immediately he 
begins to play he is all seriousness, and 
he obviously expects silence and atten- 


tion from his listeners. We noticed how 
disconcerting some found this at the 
party Cassell’s threw for him. When a 
pop appeals to him, for its melody or 
lyrics, he hasn’t our superior contempt 
tor it, and he sings it seriously, sincerely, 
soulfully. That’s why you should perhaps 
think again about *When Did You Leave 
Heaven’?”. It may not be the material 
you like best to hear him sing, but he 
really does give it depth and dignity, 
especially in comparison with the treat- 
ment the most highly paid pop singers 
would spread on it. And doesn’t the 
Average Pop Singer’s Conception of 
Heaven open up a fascinating train of 
thought? 

Much the same applies to “Glory of 
Love” on Nixa NJE 1005. If singers 
such as Bill and Rushing like it and sing 
it, they don’t apologise, and we should not 
feel embarrassed, but rather listen to what 
they do with material unusual in their 
“book”. Bill isn’t mocking it, but he 
certainly is rocking it! “Saturday 
Evening” is a real lowdown classic with 
lyrics that Bill makes sound so _ tragic, 
such as: 


I was sittin’ hear wonderin’ 
Is my little baby dead? 


We three was so happy, 
My wife, my guitar and me. 


“St. Louis Blues” is an entrancing 
guitar solo and “It Feels So Good” is a 
successful British attempt at r. and b. Bil! 
shouts gaily over a band backing which 
is a hundred times better than on the 
average American r. and b. session. The 
whole thing sounds good, far better than 
we realised in the studio, and it is the 
kind of music that ought to make you 
want to get up and dance. The righteous 
trumpet is Leslie Hutchinson’s. 

The Mills Bros. and Sy Oliver, too, 
have got themselves a perfect formula 
for making swinging dance music to- 
gether. Listen to the easy tasteful way 
they rock on Brunswick 05522. “All the 
Way ‘Round the World” is the better 
number, but the muted brass on the 
reverse is a joy. In fact, the best big-band 
brass sounds in jazz today are often on 
such Sy Oliver sessions as this one. 

Ella Fitzgerald’s version of “The 
Tender Trap” (Brunswick 05514) is also 
well worth hearing. Camarata makes a 
gallant attempt at a suitable rhythmic 
accompaniment. The reverse is more 
sentimental, but not gooey, and Ella’s 
pipes are a tender kind of trap in them- 
selves. 

A Billie Holiday EP (Brunswick OE 
9172) contains two wonderful recordings 
on which she is accompanied by the Billy 
Kyle Trio with Joe Guy’s trumpet. These 
are the best of her recordings for U:S. 
Decca and on no account to be missed. 
Jimmy Shirley’s guitar emerges pleas- 
ingly.. What happened to him? The 
reverse is not quite so good, but even 
“No More”, with Camarata again, will 
not disappoint. 

New girl, Carmen McRae, making, we 
think, her British debut on Brunswick 
05502, should also be heard. A single like 
this may be insufficient to judge by, but 
she appears to be a singer with real pos- 
sibilities. There are traces of the Sarah 
Vaughan influence, but there is also a 
resemblance to the vocal quality, vibrato 
and dramatic sense of Ethel Waters. The 
style is generally imaginative and sensi- 
tive; there is a discreet rhythm accom- 
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paniment, and both the Gershwin and the 
Irene Higginbotham numbers are above 
average. 

The talk about girl singers today 
revolves around Ella, Billie, Sarah and 
one or two newcomers, but a_ record 
recently received from the U.S. reminded 
us that in this field the tops, for us, is 
still Helen Humes. She has an EP on 
Dootone D-206 with four titles, three of 
them her usual kind of thing (“‘Real Fine 
Daddy”, “I'll Surrender Anytime” and 
“All [ Want Is Your Love’), all sung 
with her compelling, unpretentious, 
swinging artistry. The fourth, “Woojama- 
cooja”, is just a riff compilation, but she 
tears into it like a great trumpet player 
with a thrilling, growling, vibrato, rock- 
ing on every beat. We mention this 
record because we believe London has 
issued recordings from the Dootone list. 
and to describe Ruth Brown as Queen of 
R. and B. while Helen Humes is around 
is nonsensical. Issued here, her EP would 
appeal to both the jazz and the r. and 
b. public. While you consider this sug- 
gestion, London, may we have some 
more Joe Turner singles ? 
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BLOODY RED 

The endorsement of commercial pro- 
ducts by the artistically successful has 
always siruck us as an amusing commen- 
tary on the illusory depth of our culture. 
The Hollywood dolls who endorse re- 
volting soaps, the TV personalities who 
endorse everything from tape-recorders 
to tapeworms, the novelists who more 
wisely endorse whiskey; to all these we 
have grown wearily accustomed. The 
selling of their name provides a_per- 
quisite to their legitimate professional! 
income, which we may envy as easy 
money, but should not begrudge. Just as 
we become immune to certain germs, so 
do we become immune to this kind of 
advertising, discounting or disbelieving 
it. 

Worldly wise are we..... 

Yet when jazz gets tied up with lip- 
stick, we rock back on our worn heels. 
Maybe you'll see red! It wouldn't 
surprise us one day to find that Dave 
Brubeck has the same publicity agent as 
Marilyn Monroe. He’s a smart fellow. 
The cover of “Time” was one thing, but 
a link-up with Helena Rubenstein is quite 
another. 

You know about the lipstick world? 





BUDDY TATE—the most underrated 
tenor of them all? 





It's real crazy. Every year the makers of 
the stuff promote different shades of red 
and christen them anew. Thus the very 
latest, the most fashionable colour, may 
be just like one that’s been around for 
years on all the best tea-cups and 
cigarette butts, but it has got a new name 
and it is being advertised all over. 

You know about women? They're 
silly, most of them, about this kind of 
thing, and they have to have the “new” 
shade, just like some people we know 
always have to have the new shade of 
jazz. The tough job is for the “experts” 
who figure out appealing new names. In 
the American edition of “Vogue” for 
September 15th, we read: 

“It’s Helena Rubenstein’s new idea to 
put ‘Jazz’ into make-up—so she’s made 
a lipstick of that name.” 

That’s a cute trick, the putting of jazz 
into make-up, and something you'd like 
to see done sometime, isn’t it? If only 
the cosmetic world will read up some of 
the jazz histories, those with a real New 
Orleans slant, we may expect some 
exciting new shades, beginning with the 
distinguished Storyville and Mahogany 
Hall among the better brands, and ending, 
we suggest, with Whore Red and Flaming 
Brothel among the cheaper ones. Thus 
jazz and the oldest profession will be 
simultaneously saluted. 

As a matter of fact, this particular 
issue of Vogue is a killer, and full of 
diverting information, such as that Ruby 
Braff is “squat, green-eyed and gabby”, 
and that “ ‘wailing’ is the 1955 jazz word 
for playing superbly, the new equivalent 
of ‘really swinging’. In a situation that 
probably appealed to him immensely, 
Basie is shown at the piano “bracketed” 
between two beautiful “socialites”, both 
of whom are apparently activated by a 
desire to help the same struggling fashion 
house 

Duke is described as “a six-foot-one- 
inch length of elegant languor” with 
whom “everything seems effortless”, in- 
cluding “his wit-slashed sweet talk, his 
gorgeously wicked wa-wa blues.” 

He and Louis indulge in some 
gorgeously wicked cross talk that is good 
enough for “Jazz Journal” and too good 
to be confined to “Vogue”: 

Duke: “Louis was my inspiration.” 
Louis: “I was just a newsboy then.” 
Duke: “I went into the Cotton Club in 

1927; I'll never forget that year. I was 

only five years old.” 

Louis: “Yeah? Who played Ellington?” 


367— 
EASTERN PERIPHERY 

H.M.V. DLP 1107 by Al Cohn pro- 
vides an example of what is being touted 
as an East Coast jazz style. We suppose 
it was inevitable after all the publicity 
received by the wretched West Coast 
variety. The importance of both is 
superficial, but the East Coast school at 
least seems to keep its eye on the ball 
some of the time. 

The sounds are not so primly scholas- 
tic. There is even an effort made to 
swing, which is usually defeated by the 
inhibiting effect of “modern” phrase- 
ology.. This is particularly the case with 
the trombones and baritone who puff. 
puff, puff their staccato phrases, and 
push, push, push the beat, but never set 
it swinging. There are merely degrees of 
stiffness in this kind of “modern” jazz. 
To its devotees, the less stiff is really 
gratifying. 





Cohn, who seems to have assumed a 
position of some importance in the East. 
blows fairly acceptable tenor, at its best 
when in a Lester vein. He has a good 
conception of the value of background 
riffs to send a soloist. “Something for 
Liza” is an attractive theme he might 
have made more of, we think. The 
writing for saxes is pleasant, but the 
blend is not very happy. 


Chief interest of the record is Joe 
Newman’s trumpet. The surroundings. 
naturally, don’t suit him like the Basie 
band, and he makes concessions to the 
prevailing mood in several places, but he 
is weil worth hearing on the blues 
(“Breakfast With Joe”) and even more so 
on “This Reminds Me of You’, a 
sombre, smouldering composition of 
Ralph Burns. His personal style leans 
towards the “modern” in certain phrases. 
but in structure and overall mood it is 
mainstream. He blows’ with little 
vibrato, but his tone is full, open and 
controlled, and quite different from the 
thin, castrated sound perpetrated by the 
true “progressive”. 


All the performances are underlined 
by Milt Hinton’s magnificent bass, and 
the sleeve has well written and informa- 
tive notes by Alun Morgan. 

Milt Hinton certainly deserves to have 
a 12” LP under his own name, and he 
gets it on London LTZ-N15001, together 
with a really distinguished sleeve design. 
one of the most tasteful yet seen from 
the Decca group. (We hope they'll soon 
get around to putting the album title and 
artist's name on the sleeve spine, a tre- 
mendous boon as one’s collection of LPs 
grows). 

We won't quarrel with Bill Simon who, 
in the course of good sleeve notes, 
expresses the belief that Milt is the 
world’s finest bass player, although we 
believe that Pettiford, Callendar, Ray 
Brown and George Duvivier _run him 
pretty close at times. This record cer- 
tainly demonstrates his complete mastery. 
His are exemplary technique and tone. 
and he swings surely and easily at all 
tempos. Unfortunately, this can’t be said 
of Tony Scott, whose clarinet disfigures 
the proceedings. He has technique and 
tone, but he doesn’t appear even to 
attempt to swing. In a 1954 “Down 
Beat”, he made this admission: 

“I know in my own work-—speaking of 
playing only—that when I first got out 
of Juilliard, | became so legit-conscious 
tonally that I lost the vitality and drive 
to swing. That same kind of constriction 
can occur in writing that is too closely 
based on classical influences.” 

After listening to this record, one may 
conclude that he is still looking for that 
“vitality and drive”! 

The degree to which Shocker Scott 
inhibited Milt’s playing here is impossible 
to guess, but, plucking, or blowing, there 
is truly delicious crispness, and exactness. 
The real showpiece is “Ebony 
Silhouette”, which he first recorded with 
Cab Calloway’s 1941 band-—probably the 
most artistically satisfying record ever 
issued under Cab’s name. It is a number 
which permits him to display all his 
skills while maintaining an expressively 
moving mood. 

Osie Johnson does well in a difficult 
spot, but Dick Katz is somewhat inade- 
quate, comparing unfavourably with Don 
Abney who accompanies George 
Duvivier in an excellent, extended bass 
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feature on Columbia SEB 10015 
(“Basically Speaking, Duvivier, That Is”). 
George, obviously, has never forgotten 
the inspiration of Blanton and recaptures 
much of Jimmy’s rich melancholy in his 
phrasing and big tone. Bellsons drum 
business on the reverse contains some 
interesting new ideas, but it is too long 
for the comfort of any but drummers. 
—368— 
YOUNG AND MATURE 

H.M.¥V. has done us proud with Fats 
Waller recordings, but none is better, 
surely, than DLP 1111, which consists of 
ten superb piano solos from 1929. The 
sleeve talks of Waller's “sardonic imagin- 
ation”, but this hardly seems applicable 
to his piano playing, which is variously 
pretty, gay or warm. In the various 
originals and song hits found here, Fats 
demonstrates the tremendous variety of 
his playing, so unlike that of many 
stylists today who make every number 
sound the same. Like Jonah Jones men- 
tioned earlier, Fats has the gift of 
playing melody with such a lift that you 
are perfectly contented, and not impatient 
for the improvisation to begin. The beat 
comes thrusting through his smoothest 
passages in the most deeply satisfying 
way. 

Resemblances between Fats and James 
P. are plain to hear, and there is a 
pervading atmosphere of what we call 
the Harlem Piano School. Technical 
differences aside, isn’t it true that its 
pianists all sound like men who relished 
life, who were living it fully, who were 
just very glad to be alive, whereas their 
successors mostly sound as though life 
were too much for them, dismaying to 
them. and only to be supported in a 


numbed, semi-conscious state? Do you 
retort that “Numb Fumblin’” was made 
at the end of a three-day drinking 


session, that Fats must then have been 
only semi-conscious? Well, all right, 
but does it sound like it? Liquor can 
fog, but it can also provide a vitality that 
has its advantages. 

The alternative take of “Love Me or 
Leave Me” was a fine piece of salvage 
work. and it is delightful to find “Baby, 
Oh Where Can You Be” here. 

Look for this record high in the Jazz 
Record of the Year lists for 1956. 

STANLEY DANCE 





SHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 


We have all the latest jazz releases 
and the finest choice of jazz books 
and magazines in the country. We 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
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STANDARD — 78's 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ALL - STARS with BENNY 
CARTER’S ORCHESTRA 
Moments to Remember—Only You 
(BRUNSWICK 05512 —-5Ss. 7d.) 

Two commercial vocal sides, neither 
of which is suitable, or good enough 
material, for “Satchmo”. Benny Carter’s 
Orchestra supply a warm and tasteful 
accompaniment, but the All-Stars are 
conspicuous by their absence. Louis 
plays a few bars of typical trumpet on 
both sides in his usual effortless manner 


Pa. 

SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND 

African Queen—Special Delivery 
(TEMPO A 124 6s. 3d.) 

This is probably one of the healthiest 
revivalist groups playing in this country 
today. The strong New Orleans influence 
results in a gusty lusty style and although 
the music is rough, and often undisci- 
plined, the band has a virility and 
enthusiasm which I find most infectious. 
The fiery, stomping performance of 
Sandy’s own tune on the first side is 
excellent-—within the limits of this type 
of revivalist music. Sandy contributes 
the major share here, but Al Fairweather 
plays some driving, if rather toneless 
trumpet. 

The blues on the reverse is the less 
successful and the band do not sound so 
relaxed. The slow tempo shows up the 
technical weaknesses; the pianist, for 
instance, seems to be unsure of himself, 
and it is only Sandy’s clarinet playing 
which really holds much interest. 


Sandy Brown (clit), Al Fairweather (tp), John 
R. T. Davis (tb), Brian Parker (bass), Alan 
Thomas (p), Mo Umansky (bjo), Graham Bur- 
bage (dms). 


KEN COLYER’S SKIFFLE GROUP 
Take This Hammer—Down By The 
Riverside 
(DECCA 45-F 10631-——5s. 7d.) 

One hearing of Leadbelly’s “Hammer”, 
currently available on Capitol LC 6597 
serves to show just how ludicrous is 
Colyer’s version of the tune. One play- 
ing of Broonzy’s “Riverside” (Vogue 
EPV 1024) puts this sorry group on the 
rubbish heap. Tempo, treatment, rhythm, 
accenting, tone, emotion, all are wrong. 
Colyer’s voice is badly used, banal. senti- 
mental, vulgar; his accompaniment. 
chugging and blundering away on 
assorted fretted instruments, raising a 
frenzied shout, creates a sort of dithering 
chaos. It takes five men to produce this 
stuff. Go home, gentlemen, listen to the 
Memphis Jug Band, and please don't try 
again. -B. 

Ken Colyer (gtr, vel) Alex Korner (gtr), John 
Bastable (bjo), Dick Smith (bs), Bill Colyer 


(wshbd). 
ELLA FITZGERALD 
The Tender Trap—My One and 
Only You 
(BRUNSWICK 05514—5s. 7d.) 
Though neither of these can be 
termed jazz performances, Ella puts over 
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these two pops with a warmth and feeling 
that puts the average commercial singer 
to shame. Toots Camarata directs the 
accompanying orchestra—the first side 
is the better. 1 


LIONEL HAMPTON BiG BAND 
—Sex rer 
Shalom, Shalom—sSongs of the Vineyard 
(COLUMBIA LB 1v018—6s. 74d.) 
“Shalom” (“peace’’, literally, not used 
as a social salutation, “howdy” or “dig 
ya later’) was _ previously done 
vy Lionel on M.G.M. Hamp _ first 
states fhe melody “as writ’, without 
one trace of jazz in his or the band’s 
phrasing. Then he variates for a while in 
his usual manner, backed effectively by 
Dwike Mitchell’s non-jazz piano chora- 
ings. Clarinets and vibes take us back to 
the basic theme, and apart from a couple 
of brass figures, that’s about it. Most of 
the side sounds like an authentic fraelich 
band, but I, who happen to like Jewish 
national music, happen to like “Shalon”. 
Much the same remarks to “Vineyard”, 
a vibes solo feature which eschews 
improvisation and jazz phrasing through- 
out its repetitious length. 
M.B. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 
She’s Crying For Me—The Lady In Red 

(PARLOPHONE R 4128 — Ss. 7d.) 

It's nice to hear Humph reviving the 
fine Santo Pecora tune on the first side 
which, after a somewhat ponderous 
opening, develops into a nice blend of 
Chicago and Dixieland music. Both 
Bruce Turner and Humph are heard to 
advantage. 

I also like Humph’s arrangement of the 
old rumba on the reverse for here is a 
tune that responds well to the Lyttelton 
treatment. After retaining the original 
rhythm for the first chorus, the band 
swing this one very neatly, and even the 
rhythm section, still the weakest part of 
the group, sound quite relaxed. P.T. 


THE GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
Vil Never Smile Again—If You 
Were The Only Girl In The World 

(M.G.M. 887—Ss. 7d.) 
It seems a long time since I reviewed 
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a George Shearing disc. His records cer- 
tainly aren't in the same demand now as 
in his heyday, when countless combina- 
ticns throughout Britain and the States 
conied his style; and were able to earn 
a living doing so. 

These two sides are in the same 
familiar vein. Both are tunes which are 
easily adapted to his pattern. They are 
given the melodic treatment and nothing 
outstanding happens. B.N. 

George Shearing (pno), Denzil DeCosta Best 
(dms), sohn O Levy (bs), Don Elliott (xylophone), 
Chuck Wayne (gtr). 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Jump Children—Take Me Back 
(VOGUE V 2356—6s. 3d.) 

The only difference between one R & 
B record and the next is the lyric. The 
main snag about this disc is that the 
recording balance is bad, and the record- 
ing generally is poor. Therefore, one 
can’t distinguish the words in the lyric 
from the general background noise, 
which makes the whole thing rather 
messy and pointless. B.N. 


EXTENDED — 45’s 


CONN BERNARD 

Tenderly — Just One Of Those 

Things; She’s Funny That Way 

(NIXA JAZZ TODAY—10s. 114d.) 

I don’t know where Denis Preston un- 
earthed Mr. Bernard, but he certainly 
found a pianist of technical ability. With 
no pretence of attempting anything origi- 
nal Bernard just sets out with avowed 
intention of copying Art Tatum. With 
great speed, allied to a fine ear and 
excellent memory he attacks two tunes 
in the Tatum manner, and gets away 
with it. It is all very clever, and also good 
of its kind. 

The cover note state that Bernard 
in answer to the query as to whom were 
his ten favourite musicians, merely 
answered “Art Tatum”. Listening to this 
version of ‘“Tenderly”, I should imagine 
he should have reserved a place some- 
where for Oscar Peterson; but perhaps 
he thinks that Oscar cribbed it from Art 
in the first place? S.T. 


Bernard (pno), Don Fraser (gtr), Jack Fallon 
(bass). Recorded 22/9/55. 








Mike Butcher 


Brian Nicholls 


Sinclair Traill 





Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Satch Plays Fats Philips BBL 7064 ***** 
Billie Holiday Cltf 33CX 10019 
Keith Goodwin Chuck Wayne Quintet 


Gerald Lascelles Satch Plays Fats Philips BBL 7064 ***** 
Satch Plays Fats 
Peter Tanner Vic Dickenson Septet. Vol. 2. 


Satch Plays Fats 


** KK 


* KA 


London LZ-C 14014 
Philips BBL 7064 ***** 


Vanguard PPT 12005 ***** 
Philips BBL 7064 **** 
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CHRIS BARBER SPECIAL 
Doin’ The Crazy Walk; Sweet 
Savannah Sue—Magnolia’s Wedding 


Day 

(NIXA JAZZ TODAY NJE 1007 

10s. 114d.) 

Three tracks taken from the 12-inch 
LP reviewed in our January issue. 
Sufficient to say this is probably the best 
Barber to date. The! tunes are unusual and 
have merit, and the band display good 
discipline and a feeling for the music. 

S.T. 


THE AL BELLETTO SEXTET 
I Got tt Bad And That Aia’t Good; 


Make Her Mine — Sorry, Gone 
Number; Mabel. 
(CAPITOL EAP 1006—I1s. 10d.) 


“Sounds and Songs”, Al Belletto’s 
second British disc release, follows pretty 
much the same pattern as its predecessor 
(Capitol EAP 6508)—politely, musical, 
but nothing to rave over. Ihe original 
quintet has been enlarged by one (Capitoi 
omit to name newcomer), as the group 
required the constant assistance of a bass 
player. 

Best track is “Mabel” —- a medium- 
paced number enhanced by a colourful 
arrangement. Trombonist Jimmy Quinn 
doesn’t seem awfully sure of himself, but 
generally, the sextet manages to swing 
easily “and fluently. “Sorry” is an up- 
tempo original by Belletto, taken at a 
frantic pace, and featuring some neat 
piano work by Fred Crane. The leader's 
alto is “woolly”, and not particularly 
striking, but the group sound, as a whole, 
is quite pleasant. 

Quinn (on trombone) states the theme 
of the Ellington classic “I Got It Bad” 
against a backing of alto, baritone, and 
trumpet. More good piano, but a little 
too polite to be really convincing. “Make 
Her Mine” is the only vocal track, where 
the front line “down tools” to sing the 
lyrics in intimate, rhythmic _ style. 
Pleasant, but spoilt by the solo voice 
(Belletto ?), whose syrupy delivery and 
pronunciation of “blue” as “blieu” 
hardly puts him in the Crosby class! 

Al and his boys would do better to 
stick to “sounds” and forget the songs! 


Al Belletto (a'to and clt), Jack Martin (Fr. hn, 
tpt, bs), Charles McKnight (dms), Jimmy Quinn 
(tmb, tnr, bs), Fred Crane (pno, bar). 


Mississippi Blues 
by BIG BILL BROONZY 
It Feels So Good; St. Louis Blues— 
Glory Of Love; Saturday Evening 
(NIXA NJE 1005 — 10s. 114d.) 

“So Good” is not so. The accompani- 
ment in a synthetic rhythm and blues 
style, rather laughable. produces a 
distinctly Anglo-Saxon chug, while the 
noble Broonzy tries to comprehend the 
strange beat. It is difficult to find fault 
with Bill—-no-one wants to—but in these 
sides the attention wanders. Here he is 
going through the motions as directed, 
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but there is no conviciion. None of these 
titles is up to the standard of the Melo- 
disc 78s or the two Vogue EPs: a possible 
reason being lapse of time, or maybe the 
hand of supervision, in this case Denis 
Preston. 

In “Saturday Evening’, a slow blues, 
he is harking back to his old manner; “S.. 
Louis” is entirely instrumental, guitar 
alone, the best treatment that could be 
given it. The track I like best is “Glor 
of Love’, not an unpleasant tune, and 
the only one of the four that Bill treats 
with any measure of feeling. This is 
much better than “When Did You Leave 
Heaven”, the other Broonzy pop released 
here. To sum up—Broonzy with water, 
in spite of the bottle of Scotch standing 
by the leg of his chair. Record title, 
“Mississippi Blues”, is misleading 
musically, if not geographically. G.B 


FAWKES - TURNER SEXTET 
New Orleans Hop Scop Blues; Here 
Today — Viper Mad; Roses of 

Picardy 

(NIXA NJE 1004—10s. 114d.) 

British jazz attempting nothing deep, 
melancholy, or significant, is more likely 
to succeed than other more boosted 
forms. In this case, a pleasant light swing 
is produced; matched with a positive 
rhythm section, these two —_ turn out 
something memorable. Wally’s supple 
clarinet is well matched with the incisive 
swing of Bruce Turner's alto; Lennie 
Felix is active in support, and the other 
three are to be commended in that they 
are sensed rather than noticed. 

“Viper Mad”, a trifle muddled to 
begin, settles down after a chorus or two. 
“Picardy”, showcase for Turner, features 
his pacing jump alto in an attractive dis- 
play. “Hop Scop Blues”, being an excel- 
lent jazz tune, is probably the most 
successful title, and in this the Noone 
influence on Wally’s playing is very 
noticeable. “Here Today”, oddly enough 
the type of tune that Bechet might adopt 
and spoil by his very ebullience and 
power, is also mildly pleasant. A record 
to enjoy, but not to treasure. G.B. 

Wally Fawkes (cit), Bruce Turner (alto), Fitzroy 
Coleman (gtr), Lennie Felix (pno), Jim Bray (bs), 
Stan Greig (dms). 


WARDELL GRAY COMBO 
April Skies; Bright Boy — Jackie; 
Farmer’s Market 
(ESQUIRE EP91-—13s. 74d.) 
Wardell’s death last year gave the 
dives along the Elysian Fields (not the 
Champs Elysées) their best tenor entrant 
since Chu Berry. Gray rated among the 
most influential musicians in this world’s 
post-war jazz, and the most engaging. 
It's hard to localise the source from 
which he drew his measured, balanced. 
yet stimulating style. He was recognis- 
ably himself on the first sides he cut in 
1946 with Earl Hines (Vogue EPV1050, 
1059) but “himself” would commute be- 
tween Lesterisms (Vogue LAE. 1200) 
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and Parkerisms (Vogue EPV. 1064) with- 
out losing identity along the way. 

His buoyant beat, bright sound and 
evenly flowing lines affected the coolish 
Zoot Sims on one hand, the hottish 
Sonny Stitt on the other. | heard Dexter 
Gordon and Gene Ammons with the 
Eckstine crew in 1944, and they were 
both on a similar kick to that which we 
now associate with Wardell, but the 
latter was more skilled and coherent than 
Dexter, more inventively controlled than 
Gene. 

The EP under review was made in 
1952, and unless my memory lets me 
down, it got a critical panning when first 
released in the States as two Prestige 
singles. The conventions of bop, 
especially unison ensembles, had fallen 
into distavour with Ulanov and Co. at 
the time. Nothing by Wardell could hope 
to receive “A” rating and copious column 
inches accorded to the latest Brubecks! 
But those with ears to hear will find 
delight in all four tracks. 

“Skies” (L1l Remember April”) shows 
us where Gigi Gryce picked up the 
chordal substitutions he used a year later 
in “Salute to the Bandbox” (Vogue LDE 
048). Hampton Hawes, piano, and the 
rest of the boys play on them here, with 
Hamp even hinting at the subsequen! 
Bandbox” theme in his solo. (In case 
you're interested, the chords in question, 
for bars one to eight and thirty-six to 
forty-four of the tune, are on bar each 
G Major, G Major, G-flat Seventh, G-flat 
Seventh, G Minor, G Minor Augmented, 
G Minor Sixth, G Minor Augmented 
or that’s how I hear them, anyway). 

Trumpeter Art Farmer takes a good 
muted solo (he was on more of a Fats 
Navarro kick then than now) wi Hamp 
Hawes swings pleasantly. “Boy” (a nice, 
bright, Dameron-like theme), “Jackie” 
(a fast twelve-bar which has six superb 
Wardell choruses) and “Market” (an- 
other fast twelve-bar with solos all 
round). Harper Cosby (bass), Larry 
Marable (drums) and Bob Collier (conga 
drum) fill out the group well enough. 
Strongly recommended. M.B. 


TUBBY HAYES QUARTET 
Opus De-Funk; There’s No You — 
Peace Pipe: There'll Never Be An- 

other You 

(TEMPO EXA 28 13s. 8d.) 

“Peace Pipe” is Tubby Hayes at his 
very best. It is taken at a frantic pace 
the sort of tempo that brings the best 
out of the 21-year-old tenor saxist. The 
quartet swings like a well-oiled pen- 
dulem, and Tubby weaves intriguing 
natterns around the choruses of the Ernie 
Wilkins composition before splitting a 
set of “fours” with drummer Bill Eyden. 

“Opus” is another furious up-tempo 
affair, with Tubby effectively copine with 
the complicated intro and coda Horace 
Silver wrote to the tune. Nice Harry 
South piano here, in addition to the 
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leader's own tenor, and some forceful 
bass playing by Pete Blannin. The 
quartet produce a nice, relaxed, sound in 
their interpretation of Harry Warren's 
delightful ““Never Be Another You", with 
a marked emphasis for the beat. 

Finally, to close, Tubby puts down on 
wax his finest ballad performance to date 

“There’s No You”. I like his choice of 
notes, flow of ideas, and also the slight 
“echo” very effective so long as it is 
not overdone. 

Not all of Tubby’s previous recordings 
have pleased me, but this disc surpasses 
them all. ..G. 

Tubby Hayes (tnr), Harry South (pno), Pete 
B!annin (bs), Bill Eyden (dms). 

THE WOODY HERMAN HERD 
Opus De-Funk—Ill Never Be The 
Same; Pimlico. 

(CAPITOL EAP 10U9—-IIs. 10d.) 

A product of two different recording 
sessions, these three tracks are represen- 
tative of the present Herman Herd 
pleasant, rhythmic, melodious music, but 
lacking the bite and drive of previous 
Herman units like the “Wild Root” crew, 
or the “Four Brothers” band. 

Horace Silver's “Opus” takes up one 
complete side of the disc, and has more 
jazz content than the remaining two 
tracks. Richie Kamuca plays some taste- 
ful, inventive tenor, and bass trumpeter 
Cy Touff and Woody (on clarinet) both 
make worthwhile contributions. The 
theme is “catchy”, and not over-compli- 
cated, but more suited, I feel, to small 
group treatment. 

My vote for the best track, goes to 
“Never” which benefits from a _ neat 
lyrical arrangement, and_ short but 
pleasant solo spots from Woody (on 
alto), and trumpeter Dick Collins. Ralph 
Burns penned “Pimlico”, another “pretty” 
arrangement laying emphasis on a trom- 
bone duet between Dick Kenney and 
Keith Moon. 

For this and “Opus”, Woody used six 
trumpets in addition to bass trumpet and 
two trombones. With such a line-up, one 
might have expected a big, roaring, 
sound, but the result is iust the reverse 

a very subdued, well controlled band. 
All of which is very nice—but somehow, 
I still prefer the “wild” Woody of older 
days! . K.G. 

Opus”, ‘Pimlico’ Dick Hafer, Richie 
Kamuca, Jack Nimitz, Art Pirie (saxes), Dick 
Collins, Bernie G'ow, Ruben McFall, Jerry Kail. 
Charlie Walp, Gerry LaFurn (tpts). Cy Touff 
(bs tpt), Dick Kenney, Keith Moon (tmbs), Billy 
Bauer (gtr), John Beal (bs), Nat Pierce (pno), 
Chuck Flores (dms) 

Never’’: Same personnel except Bill Perkins 
rep‘aces Pirie, Red Kelly replaces Beal. Bauer out 
Trumpets read: Bill Castagino. Dick Collins, John 
Howell, Al Porcino, Charlie Wa!p 

THE INK SPOTS 
Alabama Barbecue; Oh Red!—Pork 
Chops and Gravy; Swing High, 

Swing Low 

(BRUNSWICK OE 9158—-I1s. 10d.) 

A glance at the titles of these selec- 
tions should be sufficient to tell you that 
the performances are a far cry from the 





schmaltzy group singing and high tenor 
vapourings of The Ink Spots of recent 
years. 

These particular items were made for 
American Decca in 1938 before their 
recording of “If 1 Didn't Care” rocketed 
them to fame and commercialism. With 
excellent guitar accompaniments, all four 
titles are good examples of close 
harmony group singing. Though obviously 
influenced by The Mills Brothers and 
The Spirits of Rhythm (there’s even a 
take-off of Les Watson on “Pork Chops’) 
The Ink Spots also had a distinctive style 
of their own. Pei. 

Charles Fuqua (ten voice, g, uke), Bill Kenny 
(ten voice), Ivory Watson (bar voice, g), 
Orville ‘‘Happy’’ Jones (bar voice, bass). 

PETE JOLLY SEXTET 
I Get A Kick Out OF You — Why 
Do I Love You; Pete’s Meat 
(H.M.V. 7EG8159—9s. 34d.) 

Pete Jolly, twenty-one, is being touted 
here and there as another White Hope 
in West Coast jazz. He played tolerably 
florid, somewhat fussy piano on Frank 
Rosolino’s Capitol LP (KPL104) and 
gushes similarly on accordion here. Jolly 
has a facile technique and some idea of 
what swing means. He needs to relax 
more, and to avoid the harmonic clichés 
of his regular boss, Shorty Rogers, as 
exemplified by the E-flat Seventh chords 
superimposed on C Sevenths in bars four, 
twenty and fifty two of the theme state- 
ment of “Kick”. (It’s possible that Shorty 
wrote this chorus out for Pete, but the 
same comment applies elsewhere, too.) 

Others present are Rogers on trumpet 
(in characteristic form), Jimmy Giuffre 
on baritone’ (invertebrate), Howard 
Roberts on guitar (a useful guy to have 
around), Curtis Counce on bass (very 
good, but lacks fire) and the inevitable 
Shelly Manne poundin’ them crazy-cool 
hides of his. M.B. 


FATS NAVARRO COMBOS 
The Squirrel; Our Delight — Double 
Talk 
(VOGUE EPV 1105—13s. 7d.) 

I've written at length on Fats in the 
LP section of this month’s reviews. The 
first two titles listed above have been 
available for years as a single, but it’s 
nice to have them reissued thus—and for 
the collector with a limited budget, I 
recommend Vogue's little set more 
wholeheartedly than London's bigger, 
costlier, spottier package. 

“Squirrel” and “Delight” were origin- 
ally made under Tadd Dameron’s name. 
Both are originals by Tadd (the former 
a blues, the latter one of the most 
melodic and more popular bop tunes 
which you'll probably know by now). 
Fats cuts through as definitively as ever, 
Ernie Henry wails through some firm 
friendly alto measures, and (apart from 
shrill recording) the one main drawback 
is Charlie Rouse’s incoherent tenor. 

“Talk” pairs Fats with Howard 
McGhee, whose trumpet style is basically 
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a less flexible, more vehement, less ele- 
gant, more evil edition of Navarro’s own. 
They produce an engaging double- 
length track with Fats, not at his most 
thrusting, still keeping a tidy edge over 
McGhee all the way. M. 

PREACHER ROLLO AND THE 

FIVE SAINTS 
Original Dixieland One-Step; Ostrich 
Walk—High Society; Tiger Rag 
(M.G.M. EP 547—10s. 54d.) 

Four Dixie standards in the hard and 
hearty manner—Sousa with — synthetic 
tabasco sauce. A latter-day ODJB copy, 
saved by Tony Parenti, the only band 
member from southern latitudes, the rest 
being Yankees. Treatment is harsh and 
laboured and the rhythm section acts as 
though its shock absorbers need rebush- 
ing. Parenti is heard at times through 
the bustle and in “Ostrich Walk” pro- 
vides a pleasant solo; he is one of those 
dependables who rarely fail us. For a 
jolting Dixie hayride through quite 
familiar country these sides can be very 
very cautiously recommended; not for the 
sophisticated. G.B. 


Tommy Justice (cnt), Jerry Gorman (tmb), 
Ernie Goodson and Tony Parenti (clits), Marie 
Marcus_ (pno),_ Al Matucci_ (bs), Rollo Laylan 
‘dms) 


Sing and Swing with 


BUDDY RICH 
Everything Happens To Me; Wrap 
Your Troubles In Dreams — Sure 


Thing; Glad To Be Unhappy 
(COLUMBIA SEB 10024—1Is. 14d.) 

Though not really a jazz record, this 
charming little set should please the 
people who like to put on Sinatra’s 
“Song’s For Young Lovers” between 
their favourite Brubeck, Parker, Good- 
man, Armstrong, Bix and/or George 
Lewis LP’s. 

Buddy sings all four tracks easily, 
intelligently, with less voice and tech- 
nique than Sinatra but a similar way of 
phrasing. His excellent diction, adequate 
control, considerable warmth and the 
engaging quality of his sound make him 
one of the few likeable vocalists in 
present-day popular music. 

Accompaniments by Howard Gibeling’s 
nine-piece orchestra (including a string 
quartet) are suitably sentimental, helped 
here and there by Charlie Shavers’ thick - 
toned trumpet (though an overdose of 
echo on his horn at times reflects no 
credit on the Clef engineers). But this is 
Buddy’s field day. He chose fine songs 
how nice it is to hear Kern’s “Sure 
Thing” again, for instance--and he does 
them justice. It'll be a pleasure to Sing 
and Swing with him again someday. 


SONNY THOMPSON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Let’s Move; Single Shot—Sunshine 
Blues: Frog Legs. 
(PARLOPHONE GEP 8562--10s. 54d.) 
This is Rhythm and Blues with a little 
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more to it than mere honking and crowd 
baiting. Indeed, on2 track— “Sunshine 
Bluzs’—is given up entirely to a blues 
piano solo from Sonny himself. He plays 
with finesse and feeling. 

{he o.her three tracks feature the 
crpecied saxopnone rift sound, but once 
again there is the suggestion of finesse. 
The band never gets out of hand, and. 
in some places, iacks excitement com- 
pared to the more uninhibited R & B 
bands. Nevertheless, the beat is steady 
and some ideas are used in order to build 
up excitement. Each track develops, as 
opposed to the system of using full 
volume all the time. R & B in a more 
interesting form than usual. B.N 


LONG PLAY — 33} rpm. 


“SATCH PLAYS FATS” 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
HIS ALL-STARS 
Honeysuckle Rose; Blue Turning 
Grey Over You; I’m Crazy ’Bout My 
Baby; Squeeze Me; Keepin’ Out of 
Mischief Now—All That Meat And 
No Potatoes; ’ve Got A Feeling I’m 
Falling; Black and Blue; Ain't 
Misbehavin’. 

(PHILIPS BBL 7064—35s. 14d.) 


“Satch plays Fats” threatens to be an 
almost unoeaiable comoination, both as 
uf essay IN jazz and as a piece ot 
snecr cnteriainment. i am iemendousty 
impressed DY LOUIS COMiridullon, Our 1 
Pause lo wuix woen | have nor been leit 
sligntiy short of breath by any of his 
recent performances. Fresn with 
memories of his Paris concerts, I can 
assure you that the band plays much 
bet.er tnan they did when | neard them, 
although Bigard is inconsisient, and | 
would have prefered to hear Ed. Hall in 
his place. Miss Middleion is lamentably 
out of tune, even when she has the 
dulcet tones of Satchmo to keep her in 
pitch in their duets and it amazes me that 
Louis has not sent her packing back to 
school for a few voice production lessons 
after the form she has recently demon- 
strated. Trummy Young's forceful style 
is in great evidence, especially in 
“Honeysuckle” and “Misbehavin’’, and 
he appears to be a more consistent and 
solid compliment to the leader than Jack 
Teagarden ever was. 

Being a record about “Fats” I hoped 
for better things from Billy Kyle, but he 
just doesn’t seem to have the heart for 
the sort of jazz Waller used to play, and 
his solos fall flat on this account. Never- 
theless this is great jazz, played by the 


men who know what it should sound like. 
George Avakian wrote the sleeve notes, 
and provides his usual fund of informa- 
lion, including an iniriguing foot note 
on Andy Razaf, Waller's partner and 
lyric writer. If you liked the Handy 
session, I predict that you will enjoy this 
even more. ‘ 

Louis Armstrong (tpt), Trummy Young (imb), 
Barney Bigard (cit), Buly Ky.e (pno), Arvell Shaw 
(0s), Barieit Leems (as), Velma Micaieion and 
Louis Armstrong (vocals). 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AT THE 
CRESC ENDO—V oiume I &I1. 
When It’s Sleepy Time Down South; 
Jeepers Creepers; Tin Roof Blues; 
My Bucket’s Got A Hole In It; 
Rose Room; Brother Bill—Lazy 
River; "Tain’t What You Do; Per- 
dido Blues For Bass; Don’t Fence 
Me In; Stompin’ At The Savoy 
(BRUNSWICK LAT8084—37s. 64d.) 


Oid Man Mose; Rockin’ Chair; C’est 
Si Bon; When You're Smiling; 
When The Saints Go Marching In— 
Someday You'll Be Sorry; St. Louis 
Blues; Back O’Town Blues; Big 
Mama’s Back in Town; Mop! Mop!; 
When it’s Sleep Time Down South 
(BRUNSWICK LAT 8085—37s. 64d.) 
The recent visit which Satchmo paid to 





RUBY BRAFFP, VIC DICKENSON and SAM MARGOLIS record for VANGUARD 
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LONDON ORIGINS OF JAZZ 


We are pleased to be able to present to the readers of this magazine a fine portrait of Ma Rainey painted 


by her great friend Thomas Fulbright. She was one of the greatest performers of the classical blues and a 


model of sincerity and ability for all the blues singers who came after her. The London “Origins of Jazz” 


series contains a large selection of recordings by her and other jazz singers, 


Ma Rainey (Volume 1) 


with Tampa Red. Thomas A. Dorsey and her Tub 


Jug Washboard Band 


Travelling blues: Deep moanin’ blues: Daddy. 

goodbye blues: Leaving this morning: Black eye 

blues: Sleep talking blues; Runaway blues: Blame 

it on the blues 1928 
AL, 3502 


Louis Armstrong Plays the Blues 


with MA RAINEY 

Jelly bean blues: Countin’ the blues: See see rider 
1924 

with TRIXIE SMITH 

The railroad blues: The world’s jazz crazy, Lawdy. 

soam | 1925 

with GRANT AND WILSON 

Come on. Coot, and do that thing: Find me at the 

Greasy Spoon: When vour man is going to put you 

down 1925 


AL, 3501 


Tommy Ladnier Plays the Blues 


with MA RAINEY 

Those dogs of mine: Lucky Rock blues: Southern 
blues: Ya da do blues 1923-4 
with EDMONIA HENDERSON 

Brown skin mama: Travelling blues; Worried 
“bout him blues: Black man blues 1923-4 


AL 3548 


Ida Cox Sings the Blues 
with Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders. her Five 
Blue Spells & Tommy Ladnier 
Ida Cox’s Lawdy Lawdy blues; Mean papa, turn 
in your key: Misery blues: Blue Kentucky blues: 
Coffin blues: Rambling blues: Worn down daddy; 
You stole my man 1923-8 


AL 3517 


Folk Blues of Blind Lemon Jefferson 


Jack o° Diamonds blues: Shuckin’ sugar blues: 
Broke and hungry: Lonesome house blues: Balky 
mule blues: That black snake moan, No. 2; 
Mosquito moan: Southern woman blues 1926-9 


AL 3508 


Ma Rainey (Volume 2) 

with Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders, the Georgia 

Band and Jimmy Blythe 

Honey. where you been so long: Lawd, send me a 

man blues; Ma Raine ‘y's Mystefy Record: Broken 

hearted blues: Seeking blues: Jealousy blues: 

Mountain Jack blues: Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom 
1924-8 

AL, 3538 


The Great Blues Singers 
MA RAINEY 
Don't fish in my sea: So soon this morning 1927 
BESSIE SMITH 


St. Louis blues 1929 

IDA COX 

Jail house blues: I'm so glad 1928 

BERTHA “CHIPPIE” HILL 

Troubled in mind blues; Careless love 1946 
AL, 3530 


King Oliver Plays the Blues 


with IDA COX 

Fogyism: Western Union blues; Bone orchard 
blues: Tree top tall papa 1928 
with SARA MARTIN 

Death sting me blues: Mistreatin®’ man _ blues: 
Kitchen man: Mean, tight mama 1928 


AL 3510 


Backwoods Blues 
BOBBY GRANT 
Nappy head blues: Lonesome Atlanta blues 1927 
BUDDY BOY HAWKINS 


Jailhouse fire blues; Shaggy dog blues 1927 

KING SOLOMON HILL 

The gone dead train: Tell me. baby 1931 

BIG BILL JOHNSON 

Mr. Conductor Man: Big Bill blues 1932 
AL, 3535 


Penitentiary Blues - Jefferson 


Chock house blues: Bad luck blues; Sunshine 
special: Blind Lemon’s penitentiary blues: Peach 
orchard mama: Baker shop blues: Big night blues: 
Long distance moan 1926-9 


AL 3546 


Copies of the Ma Rainey portrait on fine art paper are available from~ Jazz Journal” at 1 - each, including postage. 
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Europe, and in particular «o Paris, in- 
spired many impecunious jazz lovers to 
squander their ail tor the sake of seeing 
and hearing their “king”. Still more 
important, it seems to nave promoted a 
beneficient spirit in the hearts of the 
record companies, for we are suddenty, 
in the space of a month, presented witn 
a rait (or snould 1 say desert island’) o1 
Armstrong recoras, ail 2{ recent making, 
which are worthy of many hearings. Fur 
background atmosphere, the Crescenao 
is Gene Normans goid plated, plusn 
lined club on Sunset Surip, Los Angeles. 
‘lhe session was recorded live on Z2ist 
January, 1955, and tne group ana 
repertoire is almost identicai wito tnat 
heard in Europe, two months ago, tne 
only change being Bigard tor Hail. 

ihe results are ouistanding—aimost 
the best All Star recordings we nave naa 
this side of the Atiantic, and the band 
really swings out together the way 1 
think Louis always should. There is tittle 
audience interference, and the group 
sounds a good deal udier than they did 
in Paris, but | must make allowance tor 
the fact that 1 heard them after a tough 
Continental schedule, and they were 
clearly tired after their long tour. As is 
usual in their concerts, many of the num- 
bers are intended to teature a soloist, 
which leads to some slightly unnecessary 
technical displays (ic. Arvell Shaw's 
“Blues tor bass’) mainly intended tor 
“Live” audience consumption. ‘lhe 
comedy relief provided by Louis and 
Velma Middleton is passable, and mainly 
carried through by his astounding energy 
and sense of fun. 

if criucism 1s warranted, as it neariy 
always is, it must be directed at the 
shortcomings of the rhythm section. 
Neither Bully Kyle, excellent soloist 
though he be, nor Barrett Deems are 
wortny to fill the chairs of their pre- 
decessors, and Arvell Shaw, experienced 
both on his instrument and in the band, 
frequently fails to produce the necessary 
solid beat which is traditionally desired 
and aesthetically correct. Trummy 
Young is a pillar of strength beside Saich- 
mo, and Barney Bigard plays some 
pleasing jazz. Ihe excellence of this 
record lies chiefly in its spontaneous 
feeling, on which jazz lays its firmest 
foundations. Those who substantially 
disagree with this remark may find that 
they do not derive the best enjoyment 
from these records. I expect they will, 


nevertheless, buy them. G.L. 

Louis Armstrong (tpt), Barney Bigard (clt); 
Trummy Young (tmb); Billy Kyle (pno), Arvell 
Shaw (bs), Barrett bbeems (as), Velma Muidaieion 
(vocal), 


CHET BAKER SEXTET 

The Half Dozens; I’m Glad There 

Is You; Stella by Starlight—1ommy- 

hawk; Little Man, You’ve Had A 

Busy Day; Dot’s Groovy 
(VOGUE LDE 159—29s. 6d.) 

After “Chet Baker with Strings” and the 
numerous quartet recordings, it’s a re- 
freshing change to find Chet in different 
company, this time with a sextet. The 
nucleus of the rhythm section (Russ 
Freeman and Carson Smith) are from the 
quartet, but that’s as far as it goes. 

Generally speaking, the change is for 
the better for Chet is no longer the only 
horn, and has been relieved of much of 
the burden of solo work. The result is 
a better Chet—still without a great deal 
of warmth and feeling, but more fluent, 
and less apt to “fluff” his notes. 


Best of six good tracks is “Little Man’”’. 
A nice blend of tonal colours with Chet 
stating the theme leading into a sequence 
of solos from the leader, Bob brook- 
meyer, and Freeman—all sticking pretty 
closely to the theme. Brookmeyer is good 
here, but better on the faster “Dot's 
Groovy”, a concise, melodic Jack 
Montose composition. 

Johnny Mandel’s “Tommyhawk’’ has 
a pleasant, if somewhat jerky intro, and 
a swinging melody accentuated by 
Shelley Manne’s well-placed rim-shots. 
Chet excels here — extremely fiuent 
trumpet, well controlled, and with a clear 
ringing intonation. Shank plays excellent 
baritone, no rough edges but a warm, 
mellow sound and much better than his 
alto which, although good, has rather a 
piercing sound. 

Bill Holman’s “Half Dozens” has a 
beautifully conceived middle eight bars, 
and another pleasant theme. Solos all- 
round from the front line, with a short 
but enjoyable sequence from Freeman. 

Not-so-good Chet on the second 
ballad “I’m Glad’’—his tone is “watery”, 
and some of his notes are not as clear 
as they could be. But Shank relieves 
matters with a relaxed, inventive solo, 
rich with ideas and faultlessly played. A 
medium-paced “Stella” closes the set, 
with everyone making excellent contri- 
butions, and Freeman putting down his 
best solo of the date. 

If you are a Baker fan, then this is 
definitely your meat—if not, try it on 
the grounds of his improvement, and for 
the brilliant Shank and Brookmeyer. 


K.G. 
Chet Baker (tpt), Bob Brookmeyer (viv. tmb), 
Bud Shank (bar), Russ Freeman (pno), Carson 
Smith (ba), Shelley Manne (dms). 


PETE BROWN SEXTET 

There Will Never Be Another You; 

I Can’t Believe You’re In Love With 

Me; Used Blues; Moonlight in Ver- 

mont — World Is Waiting For The 

Sunrise; Tea For Two; Delta Blues 

(LONDON LZ-N 14002—29s. 64d.) 

It is a long ‘time since we saw Pete 
Brown’s name on a record too long. 
The style has altered somewhat, but the 
jumpy alto style is still there even if the 
phrases are tinged with modernisms. On 
the old tunes “World is Waiting”, “I 
Can’t Believe” “Tea For Two” etc., 
Brown proves that he can still swing with 
the best of them. He has with him a very 
bright little group; the rhythm is 
excellent, and the playing of the ex-Basie 
trumpeter Joe Wilder is an eyeopener. 
He is splendid on “Tea For Two”, and his 
choruses on “Used Blues” show genuine 
feeling for the blues. 

This is out-of-the-rut jazz not to be 


missed. cae 

Brown (alto), Joe Wiider (tpt), Wallie Richard- 
son (gtr), Gene Ramsey (bass), Rudy Collins (drs), 
Wade Leggs (pno). 


THE FABULOUS DAVE BRUBECK 
The Way You Look Tonight; Sep- 
tember In The Rain; Love Walked 
In; What Is This Thing Called Love; 
Let’s Fall In Love; Prelude; Fugue 
On Bop Themes — Sweet Georgia 
Brown; Old Black Magic; Tea For 
Two; S’Wonderful; September Song; 

Blue Moon; Undecided 
(VOGUE LAE 12008—38s. 3d.) 
These are all early recordings by 
Brubeck, made when he was still experi- 
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menting with the Octet and Trio, and 
before the famous Quartet was formed. 
The first seven numbers here are by the 
Octet, the other by the Trio. 

The Octet tracks, as has _ been 
repeatedly pointed out by Brubeck’s 
critics, bear a marked resemblance in 
sound and concept to the 1948 Miles 
Davis group, which was recording on the 
East Coast. Brubeck asserts that he 
hadn’t heard this group at the time that 
he recorded with his own Octet, and who 
are we to doubt his statement. the music 
is good, the idea fresh and interesting 
even today and the group swings well, 
especially on such tracks as “Ihe Way 
You Look Tonight.” 

However, I'll take the Trio side of 
this disc tor enjoyment. This was Bru- 
beck in the last formative stage before 
the Quartet. Admittediy his touch was 
limited to one pressure—very heavy, but 
the result is exciting. He is supported by 
Ron Crotty (bass) and Cal Tjaaer (vibes, 
dms and bongoes). In all these tracks 
one can hear the beginnings, and some- 
times more, of the later Brubeck. Much 
of this material however, such as the 
percussive “Old Black Magic’, deserves 
a place on its own merits and not solely 
as of museum interest. .N. 

Octet: Dave Brubeck (pno), Dick Collins (tpt), 
Bob Collins (tmb), Paul Desmond (alto), Dave 
Van Kriedt (ten), Bill Smith (clt and bari), Ron 
Crotty (bs), Cal Tjader (dms). 

Trio: Dave Brubeck (pno), Ron Crotty (bs), 
Cal Tjader (vibes, dms and bongo). 


BUCK MEETS RUBY 
Just A Groove; Kandee—I Can’t 
Get Started; Love is Just Around 
The Corner 

(VANGUARD FPT 12006—26s. 5d.) 

Although this does not contain perhaps 
quite the great jazz that the Dickenson 
and Powell Vanguards provided, it is 
nevertheless a very fine record. It also 
contains certain proof, if proof were 
needed, that Braff is an exceptional 
young trumpet player. He is heard here 
crossing swords with that exceptional 
musician Buck Clayton, and that his 
playing does not sufter one wit by com- 
parison, is sure proof of his worth. 

The opening “Just A Groove’ shows 
off both players, playing open and muted 

-Buck soloing first in both cases. The 
tempo is relaxed and the inventions of 
both act as a keen spur to their impro- 
visations. “Can't Get Started” gets 
going from the opening statement of the 
melody by Clayton. The whole band 
swing here in tremendous fashion, Tate 
and Morton both soloing to good effect. 
The other two tracks are taken somewhat 
faster. I particularly like the Clayton 
original “Kandee” on which all the horns 
again show their paces. I could have 
wished that Mel Powell was in the piano 
chair, but otherwise for that one small 
criticism the rhythm must be found 
faultless. S.T. 

Buck C,ayton, Ruby Braff (tpts), Benny Morton 
(tmb), Buddy Tate (tm), Jimmy Jones (pno), Steve 
Jordan (gtr), Bobby Donaldson (drs), Aaron Bell 
(bass). 


CHICAGO STYLE JAZZ 
China Boy; Oh Baby!; One Step To 


Heaven; Shim-Me-Sha Wabble; 
Ology: Reincarnation; Nagasaki; 
Ology; Reincarnation; Magasaki; 


The Land of — Maple Leaf 


4 
(PHILIPS BBL 7061—-35s. 14d.) 
Sub-titled “The Original 1927-35 Jazz 
Classics” this album includes examples 
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of some of the finest Chicago style jazz 
ever recorded. Many readers will be 
familiar with the majority of the items 
but, nevertheless, they make a wonder- 
fully concise survey of Chicago Style 
for the newcomer to jazz. 

In retrospect it may seem that this 
music was Over-valued but, it has, in the 
earlier selections in particular, more 
feeling for jazz and more drive and sheer 
joy of playing than any other white jazz 
at the period. As George Avakian 
observes in his excellent sleeve notes, 
“Craze-Ology” was really the last gasp 
of Chicago style as a separate entity on 
records. Having emerged primarily trom 
New Orleans, Chicago style returned 
through the simple process of losing its 
individual characteristics as the men who 
played it spread themselves more and 
more and lost some of their old traits in 
the course of interchanging ideas with 
other musicians. Worst of all, Bix died 
in 1931, and when Tesch was killed in 
an auto crash seven months later, most 
of what remained of the Chicagoans’ 
feeling of musical unity died with them. 

Of particular interest is the inclusion of 
“One Step To Heaven”, the session mate 
to “Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble” which George 
Avakian discovered in 1939 and which 
was released originally on the H.R.S. 
label as “Windy City Stomp”. It seems 
a pity that the vocal, poor as it was, on 
“Indiana” and much of the introduction 
of “Oh Baby!” should have been deleted, 
for although this may be an improve- 
ment, musically speaking, if a series is 
to properly represent the style of a parti- 
cular period, then I do not feel that such 
liberties are justifiable. Recommended to 
anyone who wishes to recapture the 
joyous mood of a particularly happy 
chapter in jazz history. P.T. 


JUNE CHRISTY & STAN KENTON 
Every Time We Say Gocdbye; 
Lonely Woman; Just The Way I Am 
—Angel Eyes; Come To The Party; 
We Kiss In a Shadow; How Long 

Has This Been Going On. 
(CAPITOL LC6802—25s. 04d) 
This record leaves me convinced of 

two things—that June Christy is a much 
better torch singer than she is a jazz 
singer, and that Stan Kenton is not a 
very proficient pianist. His restless, in- 
decisive display of accompaniment and 
solo work is the biggest disappointment 
of the record. Miss Christy is technically 
good, though full of annoying little tricks 
which seems to fit into the style she por- 
trays here. The absence of any other 
musicians on the session is an anomaly 
in the Kenton atmosphere. which I 
associate with big brassy bands and much 
dressed-up arrangements. Perhaps he 
used to use these to cover up his own 
inadequacy, though the results used to 
be equally disillusioning in those palmy 
days. The sleeve hints darkly that this 
may not be music for everybody .. . I 
agree. G.L. 


VIC DICKENSON SEPTET, Vol 2. 
I Cover The Waterfront—Sir Charles 
At Home; Keeping Out of Mischief 


ow 
(VANGUARD PPT 12005—26s. 5d.) 
This is the kind of record that I find 
entirely satisfying—mainstream jazz at 
its brightest and best! The rhvthm section 
set a verfect beat, relaxed and never too 
intrusive: whilst the front line. whether 
individually or collectively, play with 


taste and masterly invention. I thought 
that the first volume was one of the best 
jazz records that I have heard in a long 
while, and this one, recorded at the same 
session, is equally as good. 

Once again Sir Charles Thompson’s 
piano sparks al! the performances, parti- 
cularly his own “Sir Charles At Home”; 
while on “Keeping Out of Mischief 
Now” he manages to capture both the 
mood and style of Waller’s infectious 
tune. Indeed, I feel this is an interpreta- 
tion that Fats would have much enjoyed, 
as it reflects all the humour and jazz 
feeling that was so much a part of his 
music. Both Braff and Dickenson also 
shine on this track, the former playing a 
beautifully controlled sweet, yet hot solo. 

“I Cover The Waterfront” which fills 
the whole of the first side, consists of 
four choruses at slow tempo and gives 
plenty of scope to the front line soloists 
as well as Sir Charles. Ruby Braff plays 
in his usual rich mellow manner and 
once again Edmond Hall reveals how 
well he fits in with this group; while Vic 
Dickenson takes two short, but impec- 


cably played solo passages. P.T. 

Edmond Hall (clt), Ruby Braff (tpt), Vic Dick- 
enson (tmb), Steve Jordan (gtr), Walter Page 
(bass), Sir Charles Thompson (pno), Les Erskine 
(dms). 


DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 
Cake Walkin’ Babies Back Home; 
Apex Blues; Them There Eyes; 
Canal St. Blues — Jazz Me Blues; 
Frog-I-More; See See Rider; Weary 
Blues 
(PHILIPS BBR 8021—26s. 5d.) 

A mildly entertaining collection of 
revivalist Dixieland, by Holland’s leading 
two-beat band. Personally, I find that a 
little of this group goes a long, long way 
and a whole LP, of which this is the 
second in recent months, reveals a rather 
monotonous sameness about the perfor- 
mances. 

In the sleeve notes, written by the 
band’s leader Peter Schilperoort, he 
points out the versatility of his group in 
that they are not only able to double on 
instruments but also on taking the lead. 
For instance, “Apex Blues” (which is 
poorly played throughout) features a 
two clarinet lead with trumpet in support, 
whilst on “Them There Eyes” (a very 
razz-a-ma-taz arrangement) the position 
is reversed. On three other items, “Canal 
Street”, ‘“Frog-I-More” and “See See 
Rider’, two trumpets are introduced, 
whilst cornet and trumpet are used in 
“Cake Walkin’ Babies”. 

It seems a pity that this versatility is 
not matched with an equally creative 


ability. P.T. 

Peter Schilperoort (cl. co. dms), Dim Kesber 
(cl, as), Wijbe Buma (tpt: ‘‘Canal St’’, ‘‘Apex’’, 
“Jazz Me’’, ‘‘Frog-I-More’’). Kees Van Dorser 
(tpt: other four numbers), Wim Kolstee (tbn), 
Joop Cchrier (pno), Arie Lighthart (bjo, gtr), 
Andre Westendorp (dms, wsbd), Bob Van Oven 
(bass), Koos Mak (tuba). 


VICTOR FELDMAN SEPTET 
Sonor; Brawl for All; When—Hand 
in Hand waxy On a Dull Day; 


ist 
(TEMPO tab 5 29s. 6d.) 

Here, on one record. is assembled 
some of the cream of British modern 
jazz. The result—easily one of the finest 
“thome-made” discs ever presented to the 
jazz public. This was one of four “fare- 
well” sessions Victor Feldman cut for 
the Temno label before leaving for 
America late last year but he is now 
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doing well in the States that it may well 
have been his last British recording 
sesions for all time. K. G. 


LIONEL HAMPTON & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

Hamp’s Blues; I Know That You 

Know; Loose Wig; Hamp’s Boogie 

Woogie — Oh Lady Be Good; Evil 

Gal Blues; Red Cross; Flying Home 

(BRUNSWICK LATSU86-—3/s. 64d.) 

These very lively tracks come from the 
All American Award Concert held at 
Carnegie Hall in April 1945, when the 
Hampton big band was at its prime. A 
trap for the unwary is that the sleeve 
correctly proclaims the date, whereas the 
label gives the year of recording as 1954. 
All the music is slightly frenzied and 
typical of the big bands of that time, 
wnen bop had not fully gone through the 
tedious process of evolution, and only the 
screechy parts were predominant. “Lady 
Be Good” has two fantastic chase 
choruses, first by a pair of trumpeters 
whom I cannot identify, and then by reed 
men Arnett Cobb and Herbie Fields. For 
the rest there is plenty of noise from the 
band and from the audience; a splendid 
track featuring blues singer Dinah 
Washington (“Evil Gal’); and the usual 
splashes of exciting vibraphone from the 
leader. It is interesting to note the num- 
ber of Hampton's erstwhile cornermen 
who have become leaders in their own 
rights, in the same way that Benny 
Goodman's big group became a pathway 
to leadership for so many. Had this 
record reached my ears in 1946 I might 
have hailed it as significant and out of the 
ordinary. Today I can only rate it as 
above average for its period, with a 
cautionary note that the period was a 
formative and transitionary one which 
was never notable for the excellence of 


its music. G.L. 

Al Killian, Joe Morris, Wendell Culley, Lamar 
Wright Jnr, Dave Page (tpts); John Morris, 
Andrew Penn, Abdul Hamid, Al Hayse (tmbs),; 
Herbie Fields, Gus Evans (altos); Arnett Cobb, 
Jay Peters (tenors); Charlie Fowlkes (barit); Milt 
Buckner (pno); William Mackel (gtr); Charlie 
Harris, Teddy Sinclair (bs); Fred Radcliffe (ds); 
Lionel Hampton (vibes). 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 

It Had To Be You; Come Rain or 

Come Shine; I Don’t Want To Cry 

Anymore; Ghost Of a Chance — A 

Fine Romance; Gone With The 

Wind; I Get a Kick Out Of You; 

Istn’t It a Lovely Day 
(COLUMBIA-CLEF—39s 74d.) 

Titled ““Torching with Billie Holiday” 
here is the one and only singing her own 
particular brand of ballads as only she 
can. Nostalgic music, it never becomes 
gay, and yet never depresses, for Billie 
is so much an artist that she demands your 
admiration whatever her mood. 

The accompaniment is splendid. Carter 
and Harry Edison are always there with 
melody, and the rhythm is steady and un- 
obstrusive. 

Favourite tracks: the slow “Ghost of a 
Chance”, “It Had To Be You”, and “Fine 
Romance”, but there are no bad ones; 
and this is certainly not a record to miss. 


Billie Holiday with Harry Edison (tpt), Benny 
Carter (alto), Barney Kessel (gtr), Jimmy Rowles 
(pno), Larry Bunker (drs), John Simmons (bass) 
Recorded Hollywood 22/8/55. 


HARRY JAMES & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Ciribiribin; James Session; I’m 
Beginning To See The Light; Cherry 








— You Made Me Love You; I’ve 
Heard That Song Before; Music 
Makers; My Silent Love 
(CAPITOL LC6800—25s. 04d.) 

Capitol successfully recreates the 
Harry James band of some ten or fifteen 
years ago, adding the lush richness of 
“Hi-Fi” recording to the accustomed 
sounds of the band we knew so well from 
the interminable disc jockey programme 
during the last war. Their precision is 
excellent, and they swing out in some 
places where one would not expect them 
to. Helen Forrest, once in the Goodman 
fold, seems to have changed little through 
the years, and the guitar playing of Alan 
Reuss shines through many of the clear- 
cut arrangements. I am not a Harry 
James fan, but I commend him and his 
band for the clearcut straightforward 
music they play at a time when so many 
frills are added to “sell” music to the 
masses, and so great a criterion is 
attached to the unspeakable noises which 
masquerade as modern jazz. The disco- 
grapher may be interested to note that 
Juan Tizol is listed amongst the trom- 
bonists and Willie Smith amongst the 
saxophonists in the band at the time of 
these recordings in July 1955. I presume 
that this was when James and others 
were slumming in Hollywood for the 
making of the “Benny Goodman Story”, 
but I may be wrong. G.L. 


JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 

Perdido; Mordido—Mordido; Endido 

(COLUMBIA-CLEF 33CX 10020 
39s. 74d.) 

If you go for screaming, screeching, 
squalling music set against a background 
of yelling, fanatical zealots bawling their 
stupid heads off, then this is undoubtedly 
the record for you. i 

This midnight concert at Carnegie 
Hall started out in a seemly enough 
fashion with a cool contribution from 
Flip Phillips, based on Ellington’s fine 
melody “Perdido”, but from: then on 
pandemonium gained the upper hand and 
cacophony became the most notable 
soloist. Jacquet’s solo passages get 
wilder and more vulgar as the record 
draws to a shrieking end, and I can find 
nothing to commend the gross gavortings 
of either Harris or McGhee. 

_ This is the type of record that does 
jazz nothing but harm—a fact of which 
Granz should be well aware. S.T. 

Howard McGhee (tpt), Bill Harris (tmb), Flip 

Phillips, Illinois Jacquet (tenors), Hank Jones 


(pmo), Ray Brown (bass), Jo Jones (drs). Rec > 
November 1947. — 


JAZZ FOR G.L’s 
Milt To The Hilt; Homecoming — 
Pennies From Heaven; Bag’s Groove 

(VOGUE-CORAL LRA10036—29s. 64d.) 
_ Extracts from an army concert, starr- 
ing the Tony Scott Quartet (tracks 1 and 
2) and the Matt Mathews Quartet. Tony 
lays out a neat series of clarinet patterns 
on “Hilt”, then reaches his peak of 
excitement in the final choruses of 
“Homecoming” where he sounds Tike an 
artistically questing son of Benny Good- 
man with Edmond Hall as his favourite 
uncle. Nevertheless. the main raison 
d’étre of this side lies in Milt Hinton’s 
excellent bassing. My sole complaint 
with Milt is that a musician as completely 
accomplished as he should walk through 
such well-trodden ground so often, 
speaking ideationally. In other respects 
he’s above reproach, jazz-wise or from 
any musical viewpoint. 


Accordionist Matt Mathews, born in 
Holland, has been consistently impress- 
ing the U.S. jazz world since he settled 
in Manhattan a few years back. Here, on 
his first British-released record, the 
engineering gives an over-echoed and 
potently distorted facsimile of his sound 
but beyond this mechanical level we can 
hear a wailing jazzman—the first, 1 think, 
to draw convincing jazz inflections, an 
unflagging jazz beat and the most valid 
kind of jazz atmosphere from his 
crippling instrument. Some of Matt's 
ideas have an_ intriguingly Hebraic 
emotional flamboyance and _ structural 
outline, yet unlike Ziggy Elman (for 
instance) he remains a “cooking” jazz- 
man all the time. I'll be pleased to catch 
him with sturdier support (such as Percy 
Heath and Kenny Clarke, who have 
taken part in some of his studio dates) 
as soon as the Vogue-Coral people think 
fit . M.B. 


J. J“ JOHNSON and KAI WINDING 


Lover; Stolen Bass; Mad About The 
Boy; Yes Sir That’s My Baby; 
Gonna Rock—Out Of This World; 
That’s How I Fee! About You; Thou 
Swell; Lope City; It’s All Right With 
Me 
(LONDON LTZ-N 15003—37s. 64d.) 
Whiffenpoof Song; Give Me The 
Simple Life; Close As Pages In A 
Book; Turnabout; Trombone For 
Two — It’s Sand, Man; We Two; 
Let’s Get Away From It All; Good- 
bye; This Can’t Be Love 
(PHILIPS BBL 7066—35s. 14d.) 


Working out these two twelve inch 
LPs on a ratio of trombones to the inch 
we have two trombones playing a matter 
of some 48 feet, which is surely too many 
feet for too many trombones. The music 
on both records is extremely pleasant, 
but I found the limited instrumentation 
became tedious with repetition. Had I 
been able to pick say eight tracks to 
make up a ten-inch LP, I should have 
had a delightful record, which would 
have gone happily into my collection, 
but as it is it is all just too much. 


There is much humour here and much 
good musicianship, and some of the ideas 
exchanged are quite wonderful. I should 
in fact hate to be without any of the 
following: “‘Mad About The Boy”, “Yes 
Sir, That's My Baby”, “Thou Swell”, 
“Gonna Rock”, “Whiffenpoof”, “Simple 
Life’, “Trombone For Two”, “Sand. 
Man” and “Let’s Get Away.” S.T. 

London: Johnson, Winding (tmbs), Dick Katz 
(pno), Al Harewood (drs), Milt Hinton (bass), 
Wendell Marshall (bass) for ‘‘Swell’’, ‘‘Lope’’, 
“It’s All Right’’. 

Philips: Same except Paul Chambers (bass), 
Osie Johnson (drs) 


CY LAURIE 
Jazzin’ Babies; Don’t Forget To 
Mess Around; Where Did You Stay 
Last Night?; Runnin’ Wild — Canal 
Street Blues; Flat Foot; All The 
Girls Like . .; Milenburg Joys; Ice 
Cream 
(ESQUIRE 32-008-—38s. 3d.) 


That any company has the nerve to 
ask 38s. 3d. for this shocking recorded 
travesty, is something that I cannot 
understand. The sides were recorded at 
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two sessions at Cy Laurie’s Club, and as 
Mr. Laurie carefully explains in the liner 
notes the microphone in places did not 
record the music, as it swung on its string 
and as inexpert hands twiddled the knobs 
of the tape machine. In some places 
therefore the music is quite inaudible, 
whilst in others it is so bad as to make 
one wish the inexpert hands would do 
it again. 

There are plenty of good jazz records 
being issued these days for you to spend 
your money on, so unless you are an avid 
member of the Cy Laurie club, you can 
forget this one. 

Also from the same stable comes an 
EP on Esquire—EP89—14s.7$d. This has 
the advantage of being well recorded, and 
is sure to please followers of the band. 
The titles are “Chattanooga Stomp; 
Goober Dance — Tuxedo Junction; 
Kansas City Stomp.” The last named is 
the best title to these ears, but the band 
run to form on all tracks. S.T. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 
HIS BAND 


One Sweet Letter From You; Beale 

Street Blues; Slippery Horn; Dallas 

Blues—Blues Excursion; Shim-Me- 
Sha Wabble 


(PARLOPHONE PMD 1035—26s. 5d.) 


This I think must be the most 
successful LP that the Lyttelton band 
have as yet accomplished. The rhythm 
is good throughout, Gregg’s drumming 
showing variation and taste, whilst the 
rest follow his lead and provide a beat. 
Humph is in tremendous form himself, 
and trombonist Pickard shows great im- 
provement upon anything he has done 
before. This is particularly noticeable in 
“Dallas” and “Blues Excursion”, on both 
of which he plays with power and 
imagination. 

“One Sweet Letter” works to a good 
climax, as does also “Shim-Me-Sha” - 
the latter title including some very fierce 
blowing from the leader. The aforemen- 
tioned “Excursion” contains some of the 
best blues playing I have heard in this 
country. Choruses by alto, muted 
trumpet, clarinet, trombone, piano and 
trumpet are all excellent. ; 

“Slippery Horn” is a brave experiment 
that comes off. Fashioning the Ellington 
orchestration to their own devices 
Humph and Bruce Turner play delight- 
fully over a rhythm that does not let 
them down. Humph’s “Cootie-chorus” is 
a grand bit of jazz, and Bruce sounds as 
hot as can be. The sleeve omits mention 
of a pianist on this track, but there is 


one; very much in the right places S.T. 

Lyttelton (tpt), Johnny Pickard (tmb), Wally 
Fawkes (clt), Bruce Turner (alto), Johnny Parker 
(pno), Fred¢y Legon (bjo), Mickey Ashman (bass), 
Stan Gregg (drs). 


MEZZ MEZZROW AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Basin Street Blues; Squeeze Me; 

Blue Skies; Tiger Rag—Rockin’ 

For Panassié; Tommy’s Blues; 

Vogue Boogie; When The Saints Go 
Marchin’ In. 


(VOGUE LAE 12007—38s. 3d.) 


The selections on this LP are from a 
concert held in Paris on November 21st, 
1954, and although the performances 
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sound as though they were completely 
spontaneous, with little attention to 
routine, the result is some very satisfy- 
ing jazz. 


The accent is on the soloists and it is 
a pleasure to hear Lee Collins in such 
good form. His solo work on “Squeeze 
Me”, Rockin’ For Panassié” and 
“Tommy's Blues” is easily worth the 
price of the album, and might well have 
seen the inspiration for Louis Arm- 
strong’s remark: “If there’s one horn 
player who sounds like me, it’s Lee 
Collins”. 

Mezz himself also plays very well. 
within the limits of his technique, parti- 
cularly on the aptly titled “Rockin’ For 
Panassié”’ and the moving “Tommy's 
Blues”. Jimmy Archey, of course, is a 
tower of strength to the group playing 
with great feeling in an easy, relaxed 
manner throughout. His solo perform- 
ance on “Blue Skies” and his growl 
chorus on “Tommy's Blues” being the 
high spots. Fred Moore supplies a good 
beat throughout and changes over to 
washboard for the gallery-raising version 
of “Tiger Rag”. Claude Bolling, the 
only Frenchman in the group, fits 
admirably—his solo work showing con- 
siderable progress and development 
since the early days. 

For those of you who like their jazz 
“Traditional-Mainstream” there is plenty 
of interest here. It is a pity the sleeve 
notes contain a biography of Mezz, al- 
ready familiar to most collectors, and 
have no details of the performances 
themselves or of the other musicians 
concerned. Eek 

Mezz Mezzrow (cl), Lee Collins (tp), Jimmy 


Archey (tb), Claude Bolling (piano), Fred Moore 
(washboard, dms). 


FATS NAVARRO MEMORIAL Vol. 1 


Fat Boy; Ice Freezes Red—Fat Girl; 
Going To Minton’s; Eb Pob 
(LONDON LZ-C 14015—29s. 64d.) 

Fats easily rates among my all-time 
favourite trumpeters, and even the best 
new arrivals (e.g. Brownie) haven't come 
close to filling the crater left by his 
death in 1950. Blessed with about the 
most flawless sound and _ tremendous 
facility of any “extrovert” modernist, he 
also had a far more personal fund of 
ideas than those who still call him a 
Gillespie carbon (as I did once) yet realise. 
Sure enough, Fat’s manner of phrasing. 
general approach to a_ theme, and 
harmonic pattern, and overall outlook 
on jazz, were those of a typical bop man. 
But no comparable musician—not even 
Diz—had, or has, the same fluent 
inventiveness within the idiom, a 
similar discretion at all times (Fats never 
“got carried away”) or so likeable a 
personality as projected in the stuff he 
blew. His sense of humour rivalled that 
of the other Fats. He swung like a demon 
at all times. 


Unfortunately, however, like Bix and 
too many others, Navarro seldom got 
to record with a whole group of people 
worthy of his greatness. You'll therefore 
have to suffer through Leo Parker's 
obscene baritone on the last four tracks 
and some other uncouth saxophonists on 
“Boy” (I exclude Sonny Stitt’s alto from 
this mass condemnation) to hear a fair 
quota of stupendous trumpet solos. Bud 
Powell's piano (“Boy”) is fine and the 


two rhythm sections (including Tadd 
Dameron, Gene Ramey, Denzil Best, Al 
Hall and Kenny Clarke) function aptly. 
Kinny Dorhams short trumpet take-ort 
on “Boy” doesn’t matter one way or the 
other, and the routines (unison line, string 
of solos, unison line) mean little in 
themselves. 

The album's certainly worth getting 
for Fats, I insist—but don’t say I didn’t 
warn you about the saxophonists! 


LITA ROSA 
AND THE TONY KINSEY QUARTET 
That Oid Black Magic; Guilty; Don’t 
Worry *Bout Me; You'd Be So Nice 
To Come Home To—Too Marvel- 
lous For Words; | Don’t Want To 
Walk Without You; The Nearness 
Of You; You'll Never Know. 
(DECCA LF 1243—22s. 7d.) 
This is a good idea that, happily, has 
probably exceeded the expectations of 
all concerned. Whilst not strictly a 
record for the jazz man, this set contains, 
mixed up with its basic popular appeal. 
a deal ot jazz phrasing, excellent musical 


. ideas and is of a quality which makes it 


well worth while. The Kinsey Quartet is 
the one before last and contains Joe 
Harriott. He, Bill LeSage and Lita blend 
beautifully without any of them losing 
their character. 

Lita uses her voice as an extra instru- 
ment in the small group, and_ the 
arrangements presumably by Bill LeSage, 
accept this fact and build on it. In “Too 
Marvellous For Words”, it sounds 
almost as though there is a sequence of 
solos from Lita and Joe Harriott, and the 
usual balance of singer and background 
is entirely rejected in favour of an equal 
partnership. Joe Harriott turns in some 
fine solos approximately one to each 
track, and the selection of tunes is mainly 
praiseworthy. 

Bill LeSage, who had a great deal to 
do with the recent Cleo Laine and small 
group LP, has good reason to feel satis- 
fied. B.N, 

Tony Kinsey (dms), Bill LeSage (pno and vibes), 
Joe Harriott (alto), Eric Dawson (bs). 


BUD SHANK AND THREE 
TROMBONES 

Wailing Vessel; Baby’s Birthday 

Party; You Don’t Know What Love 

Is; Sing Something Simple — Valve 

In Head; Cool Fool; Little Girl 

Blue; Mobile 
(VOGUE LDE157—29s. 64d.) 

“Vessel” (dig that crazy intro!) is one 
of the most spirited, most honestly jazz- 
wrought tracks ever turned in by a 
typical West’ Coast line-up, but the 
record slowly falls apart after that. 
“Party” and * “Sing”. two novelty inter- 
mezzos (or sump'n) don't escape from the 
precious groove set by the material in 
the first case; the scores in both. “Love” 
and “Girl” bog down under the weight 
of someone's turgid arranging . . . and so 
it goes. 

I'm not disputing that Bud and his 
*‘bonist pals (valve-bonist pals more 
accurately—-Maynard Ferguson. Bob 
Enevoldsen and Stu Williamson more 
specifically) blow their horns well and 
know their music. But for the most part, 
though they go through the motions of 
playing jazz, their collective lack of a 
genuine jazz temperament keeps showing 
up. 
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Shank would probably make it in 
different surroundings, He’s a promising 
altoist & la Art Pepper and (though not 
heard here as such) a baritonist with 
distinct possibilities as well. The sunkist 
company he keeps, the sucial-climbing 
manuscripts most often uid by the 
combos he works with, and the stub- 
bornly unswinging Sunset and Vine 
rhythm sections just have to hold him 
down however. The rhythm section in 
this instance is two-thirds good. as a 
matter of fact, so don’t go looking for 
all the generalisations I've just set down 
across the restricted grooves of Vogue 
LDE 157. It (the section) comprises 
pianist Claude Williamson, bassist Joe 
Mondragon and drummer Shelly Manne. 
Ill leave you to decide which of the 
three louses up the others. M.B. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 


Autumn in New York; Strange; 
Yesterdays; Goodnight My Love 
—Moonray; Cuban Carnival; Mid- 
night On Cloud 69; The Man I Love 
(CAPITOL LC 6803—25s. 0}d.) 
Among the first Capitol records to be 
released since the change in ownership 
of this American label. this interesting 
Shearing session has my modest approval. 
I have long dismissed his music as harm- 
less background sounds, which, seldom 
change in style or ideas. This condemna- 
tion is disproved by the more lively 
sounds to be heard on this record, al- 
though George still sticks to his conven- 
tional instrumentations, which have by 
now become a recognised part of his 
music. The languid “Yesterday” is 
suddenly transformed into a scintillating 
piano chorus in modern vein, which | 
find entirely charming; Shearing seems 
suddenly to be tapping some of the 
melodic wealth of Teddy Wilson’s styie. 
whilst injecting it with his own more 
modern concepts. Highspot is “Man I 
Love”, with its Latin-American (1 sup- 
pose I should say Afro-Cuban) rhythm. 
“Strange” is an enlivening antidote to 
some of the slower pieces, which tend to 
lapse into the rather flat characterless 
performances I have heard so often from 
this group. 
A minor mystery to me that my 
original copy (the American edition) 
boasts nine tracks on a 12” disc, whereas 
the E.M.I. edition has eight of these on 
a 10” pressing. I cannot claim to have 
detected that the grooves are noticeably 
thinner. G.L. 
George Shearing (pno), Johnny Rae (vibes), 
George Thielemans (gtr), Al MecKibbon (bs), 
Armando Peraza (bongoes), Willie Bobo (timba!e), 
Bill Clark (ds) 


DON SHIRLEY 


Someone To Watch Over Me; Love 
For Sale; Blue Moon; How High 
The Moon—I Can't Get Started; I 
Can't Give You Anything But Love; 

I Let A Song Go Out Of My Heart; 
Makin’ Whoopee; Lullaby of 
Birdland 
(LONDON HA-A 2003--37s. 64d.) 

A classically trained West Indian 
pianist has a go at jazz, and by these 
ears misses by a mile. A tremendous fuss 
has been made Lt the artist in 
America, but except for the fact that he 
appears to be a thoroughly trained tech- 
nician, I can see little in his playing 
except an ability to mix the classics into 
jazz in a fairly melodious manner. 





Such tracks as “I Can’t Give You” and 
Makin’ Whoopee” do swing to a certain 
extent, but I find the rambling “Someone 
To Watch”, and the too slow “Cant Get 
Started” merely pretentious and boring. 
The expert bassist is Richard Davis. 

S.T. 


BILLY TAYLOR TRIO 

Ever So Easy; Radioactivity; A 

Bientot; Long Tom; Day Dreaming; 

Live It Up—Purple Mood; Eariy 

Bird; Blue Cloud; It’s A Grand 

Night For Swinging; Memories Of 

Spring; Daddy-O 
(ESQUIRE 32-010—38s. 3d.) 

Not much I need say about this one 
except that | found it pretty dull first time 
through, less dull second time through. 
and have now grown to like it quite a 
lot. Taylor can play startlingly adven- 
turous piano (as on his New Yorx Town 
Hall concert set, Esquire 20-053) but his 
confessed intention here is to provide 
original theme and background music for 
disc-jockeys. All credit to him, then, for 
taking such care with, and expending 
such subtlety on, a routine job. 

All the tunes except “Mood” (by Al 
Collins) and “Memories” (by Willis 
Conover, whose exciting band LP Vogue- 
Coral should release here) are Billy's 
own. On the surface, he states and 
develops them as innocuously as Shear- 
ing, but he has a much rounder, more 
expressively shaded touch than George, 
and he uses this to shape some of the 
most musicianly, attractive thoughts in 
present-day jazz. Earl May (bass) and 
Percy Brice (drums) support him 
beautifully. M.B. 





STOCK - ~.. 


MEL TORME AT THE CRESCENDO 


From This Moment On; That Old 
Black Magic; Get Out Oc Town; 
Goody Goody; Love Is Here To 
Stay; Blue Moon; Old Devil Moon 
Get Happy; Mountain Greenery; 
County Fair; Christmas Song; 
Jeepers Creepers; You’re Driving Me 
Crazy; Bernie’s Tune 


(VOGUE-CORAL LVA9004—37s. 6$d.) 


Now here’s an album which should 
sell 985,692 copies straight off the line, 
but almost definitely won't in the cess- 
pool known as Today’s Commercial 
Market. Mel always sang well, with a 
limited voice but limitless musicianship, 
personality and general know-how. This, 
however, is his first solo LP, so we can 
get a terrific load of everything he’s got 
doing the songs he appreciates, accom- 
panied as he pleases, in the informally 
atmospheric setting of a “live” night- 
club show. 

His style is coloured by elements 
borrowed from other artists—Sinatra’s 
warmth and refreshing lack of sentimen- 
tality on ballads, Fitzgerald and 
Vaughan-like variations when the tempo’s 
up. Yet you'd never mistake Tormé for 
anyone else. 

Highspots include “Greenery” (tremen- 
dous Lorenz Hart words!), “Devil” 
(mostly with clarinet and bongos only), 
the rocking “*Magic’’, the moody “Town” 
and “Love” . though each listener 
will want to change and supplement my 
short list at will. The supporting group 
didn’t need that reedy clarinet, but 
pianist Al Pellagrini, an unnamed bassist 
and anonymous percussionist pull more 





than twice their weight. 

Still not convinced? O.K., try “Crazy” 
(with its cunning use of the ‘“Moten 
Swing” riff), Mel’s casual scatting behind 
the combo in “Goody” or the gripping 
start of “Blue Moon” (when Pellagrini 
introduces “Polka Dots and Moonbeams” 
as a counter-melody). 

M.B. 


CHUCK WAYNE QUINTET 


You Bought A New Kind Of 
Love To Me; S.S. Cool; Mary Ann; 
Butterfingers — While My Lady 
Sleeps; Tasty Pudding; Prospecting; 
Sidewalks of Cuba 
(LONDON LZ-C 14014—29s. 64d.) 


Brittle but swinging music from a 
bunch of modernists led by guitarist 
Chuck Wayne. I find the ballad tunes a 
trifle tedious, but the up tempo numbers 
such as “Butterfingers” show great tech- 
nical prowess and an ability to swing. 
“Tasty Pudding” is a weird ove—half 
waltz, half blues it contains some great 
tenor playing by Sims and a _ most 
humorous chorus from Wayne. 

On such tracks as “Prospecting”, the 
little group sound very well knit and 
assured (as opposed to relaxed), over a 
rhythm section which does exceedingly 
well. “Cuba” is another good track, with 
more good tenor from Sims, and Wayne 
plucking away regardless. 

Melodious modern music that deserves 
hearing. S.T. 

Chuck Wayne (gtr), Ed Shaughnessy (drs), 
George Duvivier (bass), Harvey Leonard (pno) 
Brew Moore (tnr) on first three tracks only, Zoot 
Sims on the others. 
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MORE HIGH THAN FIE 

Jazz made a few more marks on the 
motion picture industry this month. 
Blemishes would be a more precise word; 
but, anyway, we went to see most of 
them. In case you're contemplating 
taking in the odd movie, we'll kick oft 
this month with a little film criticism. 

Film number one was called “The 
Benny Goodman Story”, and would 
obviously from a publicity standpoint. 
have been better titled “The Return ot 
Glenn Miller”. However, poor Glenn had 
been allowed to die tragically in part one. 
so that was out. Perhaps “The Son of 
Glenn Miller” only that would auto- 
matically have jettisoned a lot of good 
material concerning the East Side. knee 
pants, the Twenties and Mom and Pop. 

Strangely enough, the publicity boys 
chose the most obvious plug point for 
the film-——the music. Apart from side 
references to “From the Studio that 


brought you the great Glenn Miller Story. 


all the publicity was centred round the 
musicians in the film. Hence, the front of 
the Odeon, Marble Arch, where we went 
to savour this goody, was plastered with 
photographs of such unlikely — film 
favourites as Urbie Green, Stan Getz and 
Buck Clayton. 

The film was, and, as far as we know 
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A JOURNEY TO GREATNESS 
by Davip EWEN 


The full-scope biography of George 
Gershwin, telling in full and 
fascinating detail the story of 
Gershwin’s youth, the development 
of his complex personaliiy, his first 
successes as a $15.-a-week Tin Pan 
Alley pianist, his vital new music. 
his fabulous international successes. 
Based on first-hand materials and 
written with the full co-operation of 
the Gershwin family. With an 
appendix listing stage productions, 
motion picture scores the greatest 
songs, and a recommended list of 
recordings. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Price 38/6d post free 


This is an American book, supplies 
are on order and book(s) will be 
despatched to customers immediately 
on arrival. 


A new edition of JAZZ BOOK 
NEWS will be ready March 31st. 
Ensure your (free) copy by sending 
your name and address now. 


W. E. HARRISON & SONS LTD. 
Postal Sales Department 


The Ancient House, IPSWICH 
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By BRIAN NICHOLLS 


still is, a curious mixture. There is a 
slushy story line which hints at the 
Jewish problem without actually men- 
tioning it, and completely ignores the 
colour problem. Steve Allen, who por- 
trays B.G., has chosen to invest him with 
a sort of dumb idiocy, which doesn* 
make for confidence in his ability to save 
jazz. Interspersed with the story line 
scenes, and shots of Steve Allen playing 
solos of “Memories Of You” to his 
future wife, are some straight musical 
numbers featuring a whole host of worth- 
while characters, and some not unhappy 
jazz. Teddy Wilson, Gene Krupa and 
Lionel Hampton are heavily featured 

not just glimpsed as a background to a 
conversation in a dance hall, and there 


.are full band sequences of broadcasts, 


river boats (Kid Ory), dance halls and the 
famous Carnegie Hall concert. 

If they chopped this film to pieces, they 
could probably get a fine two reeler of 
musical numbers. The rest of the film. 
anyone can have, with our love. Inciden- 
tally, Gene Krupa manages to project 
quite a personality. 

SNAP, CRACKLE, “POP” 

The Odeon, Leicester Square, had large 
queues outside on a Tuesday evening 
when we went to view “The Man With 
The Golden Arm.” Even in London’s West 
End, this is a good business, and we put 
it down to a combination of Frank 
Sinatra and an X certificate. Certainly 
most of the people in the cinema must 
have expected a rather spicy musical—-in 
which case they were probably no little 
surprised. 

In and around the cinema was the 
greatest number of musicians we have 
yet seen studying the Silver Screen at one 
throw. Everybody seemed to be there. 
We're not quite sure what the musical 





JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-Hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Stction) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 
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element expected from this film, but we 
imagine that some of the boys were terri- 
fied by about two thirds of the way 
through. We were a bit shaken ourselves. 
and we're non-smokers. 

The film concerns a drug addict. played 
by Sinatra. who has hopes of becoming a 
professional drummer. but slips back 
after a cure, through circumstances 
largely beyond his control, to his former 
position of a drug taking poker dealer 
{ts all very sordid; but grippingly 
directed, and Sinatra turns in a magniti- 
cent performance. The musical interest. 
apart from some amateurish thumping 
from S‘natra, comes from Shorty Rogers 
He ana the Giants appear briefly in an 
audition sequence; but, more importar. 
all the background music is by Shorty 
himself. 

This is onz of the first attempts (and 
successful at that) to use jazz as pure 
background music, without an excuse of 
dance hall shots, radios, etc. Shdrty has 
done a good job. His score can be 
labelled jazz only in the broadest sense 
in places, but it swings where it can and 
overall it is a good advertisement for 
Shorty and his music. Shelly Manne 
ghosts for Sinatra. 

Points of interest in the film. apart 
from this, are the presentation of the 
credit titles huge bars of white light 
and explosive drum breaks: and a scene 
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in a burlesque joint, which peels off the 
glittering veneer to reveal the bored, 
stereotyped movements of the strippers 
and the overall sleasiness of third rate 
Voyeurism. 


MOMMA PROBABLY 
WOULDN’T ALLOW 


A film called “Momma Don’t Allow”, 
shot at the Wood Green Jazz Club and 
featuring Chris Barber and his band, was 
shown at the National Film Theatre last 
month. Unfortunately, it ran for only 
four days, and we didn’t manage to see 
it. However, we know a reliable source 
of information who did; and we pass on 
the following information. 

The film tells a story of three sets of 
people who converge on the Fishmongers 
Arms for an evening’s jazz. After the 
background of the three groups of young 
people is set—the Teddy Boys with 
attendant chicks; the typists with nice 
young fellows and an interloping group 
of young socialists out for an evening's 
slumming (that description comes from 
the synopsis)—the film dwells entirely on 
scenes in the club. Dancing, the band, 
dancing, more band, pints of brown, 
more dancing, still more band, and so 


on 

The film is honest in its approach and 
presents an ungarnished picture. Unfor- 
tunately, an ungarnished picture of the 
average jazz club, whilst appreciated by 
sympathetic eyes, is liable to lead to some 
strong scenes between suburban mother 
and suburban daughter if this film ever 
gets a showing on the circuits. 


SO YOU WANT TO 
LAUNCH A RECORD 


The Melodisc Record Company and 
The Club Contemporain joined forces 
recently, to produce a long playing 
record entitled Contemporary Mood. It 
featured the talents of Ginger Johnson 
and a French soprano saxophone player 
called Lionel Kerrien with his Orchestra. 

The cover of the record, when it 
emerged, was a mass of credit lines. The 
club was mentioned, and its proprietor 
Fernand Calvet; Melodisc Records was 
mentioned and everyone on the staff, from 
the tea boy downwards. Ernest Borne- 
man was mentioned (he wrote the sleeve- 
notes without actually mentioning the 
record) and also on the cover was a list 
of musicians. Everybody seemed so 
pleased with themselves that they held 
a cocktail party in the Club Contem- 
porain to launch the record. 

We enjoy the occasional cocktail 
party, so we went along. We weren't 
exactly invited directly, but nobody 
threw us out when we got there. All in 
all, it was quite an enjoyable affair. We 
met lots of familiar faces; some of whom 
we hadn’t seen for quite a long time. 
Jimmy Asman was there with his wife 
Dot, and announced that he had gone 
commercial by selling records from the 
Hit Parade in his shop. Ernest Borneman 
was there, and was evasive about his 
sleeve notes. Jack Higgins and Ken 
Sykora were there from Music Mirror, 
and disappeared downstairs after a while 
to take photographs of an American film 


starlet who had absolutely nothing what- 
so ever to do with the record. 

The bar ran out of brandy at 7.55 and 
the party finished at 8 o’clock, which 
seemed a most happily timed conclusion. 

When we got home, we played the 
record, but it was quite an enjoyable 
party, so we won't be so discourteous as 
to tell you that it is, by and large, one of 
the most unmusical, worthless pieces of 
wax we've heard in years. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A 

NATURAL BREAK 

Ken Sykora opened new fields of jazz 
propaganda in his World of Jazz broad- 
cast on “Django”. “Don’t take my word 
for it,” he said, “listen to what Johnny 
Dankworth and Bruce Turner have to 
say.” He then spliced in tapes of flowery 
testimonials to Reinhardt trom these two 
gentlemen. Soon we shall be having 
“Barber adds Brightness to Ellington” 
and “Sleep Sweeter, Ted Heath-er”. In 
fact, here are some suggestions, free, 
gratis and for nothing to the musical pro- 
fession. 

Colyer Plays Purest of All 
Have A Laurie, Cy Blue Hot 
Dill For Go 
Shelley—It’s A Manne’s Wail 
Fancy Calling Humph A Marine 
Tea and Charge—For The Man 

Who Inhales 
Great Scott, It’s Crombie! 

Don’t Be Wary, Ask For Carey 
Glynis Johns Gave Her Father Mervyn 
Johns The Studio ’51 For Christmas 
When The Clans Gather, It’s Grants 
“British Jazz” 





MA RAINEY AND I (from page 2) 
stand there like I was thinkin’—just to 
let "em see what I was about. Then I 
sing. You could jes’ see them Jiggs 
wantin’ to go some place else. Ma 
had broken many of her records, but 
she held on to “Travelin Blues” and 
would play it at the drop of a hat and 
could never refrain from singing along 
with the record. 

I did a water colour painting of Ma 
about this time and she did love posing! 
She told me later that she liked it better 
than any photo or painting she had ever 
seen of herself. “Baby, you sho’ must 
love me. You've made me plum pretty. 
Look at them teeth!” Needless to say 
I loved doing the portrait and it is one 
of my most prized possessions.* 

Ma had more sex appeal in her lower 
lip than Marilyn Monroe had in her 
entire bodv (iudging from the well known 
Monroe Calender) and believe me she 
never had to look for a lover. When 
I knew her she had “Yellow” (she 
called him Baby, I never did know his 
name) who was a concessioner with the 
Carnival and as goodlooking a man as 
you will ever hope to see. This was in 
the kate “twenties and early ‘thirties, and 
I am happy to say he brought her a lot 
of happiness. 

I have often been accused of having 
been attracted to Ma. and this | will 
not deny. Of course I was attracted to 
he, but not for the implied reason. I 
consider it a great privilege just having 
known her and I only wish she could 
know that her records are not forgotten 
and that her memory lives on, For one, 
I shall rever forget that short. fat. ugly, 
beautiful, gold-toothed. warm hearted, 
havehty. boot-leggine. Ma Rainey. 

(*By kind permission of the author, 
his paintine of Ma Rainey is reproduced 
on page 18). 


DISCOMANIA 
(from page 7) 
Mock that Victor was the only company 
they ever recorded for, so it seems 
apparent that Lewis at least is not on 
these sides. Details, courtesy of Helene 
Chmura of Columbia Records, are: 
Recorded in Atlanta, March 30, 1927 
W143805 She's In The Graveyard Now 
Co 14255-D 
W143806 Casey Bill Co 14371-D 
W143807 Louisville Special Co 14226-D 
W143808 Rocking Chair Blues 
Co 14226-D 
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W143809 Mama’s Little Sunny Boy 


Co 14371-D 
W143810 She Won’t Quit But She'll 
Slow Down Co 14255-D 

W143811 Under The Chicken Tree 
Co 14206-D 

W143812 Melody March Call 

Co 14206-D 
All the numbers are credited to 


“McDonald” as composer, except 143809 
which is by one Ben Calvin, if that means 
anything. 
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The arrival here on 9th March of Stan 
Kenton and his happy band of pro- 
gressives marks something of a milestone 
in the his‘ory of jazz in this country. The 
last American band to play in Britain 
came here so long ago that they are now 
but a dim and distant memory, even in 
the minds of those old enough to have 
heard them. 

But with the arrival of Kenton, it is to 
be hoped that the gates are creaking open 
once again. The magic password appears 
to be “exchange” and so it seems that if 
only some genius of a confidence man 
can be found to sell the idea to the 
Americans that we have here something 
worth listening to. there might be a hope 
that others will be able to follow in 
Kenton’s footsteps. 


We have no exact information as to 
what to expect from the Kenton orches- 
tra but presume they wil! play arranged 
big band music, with a definite slant to- 
wards modernism. 

Neither did we know exactly what 
Kenton’s own views on jazz were these 
days, so we rang up his press agent who 
gave up this exclusive quotation from 
the great man himself. 

To quote Stan Kenton: “All modern 
designers of musical sounds strive, or 
should strive, to express an honest and 
unaffected portrait of their own emotions. 

This is not supposed to be governed by 
our standard form of acceptance. 

No expression in music or any other 
form of art can possibly retain its total 
impact forever, such as is the popular 
belief. For example: No music written 
one hundred years ago can _ honestly 
satisfy our emotional demands today 
because every modern composer 
expresses his particular era, which is the 
action and reaction of the emotions of 
his people i.e. most modernists are 
accused of writing music well ahead of 
their time. This is not possible, inasmuch 
as the composer can only express what 
he has himself felt. Wheiher the people 
are reluctant or not to accept a music 
that is a definite expression of their day 
has no bearing upon this music anymore 
than the people can alter or hold back 
the changing forces of nature.” 

Well, we hope that all is made clear to 
you, and whilst we personally cannot 
possibly agree with Kenton’s opening 
sentence of paragraph two, we do extend 
to him and his band a very happy wel- 
come, and wish them a most successful 
and trouble free tour. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“SOLO”. Stanford Whitmore (Gollancz 
15s.). 

For those who like their reading tough 
tinged with jazz, and almost exhaustingly 
outspoken, we can earnestly recommend 
this first novel by a young American 
author. 

This is the story of a jazz piano playing 
genius who, indifferent alike to public 
opinions or the praise of his fellow musi- 


cians, plays for himself alone. His visit- 
ing cards are inscribed “Virgil Jones 
The Last Individual on Earth”; but in 
spite of his idiosyncrasies he becomes 
recognised as the greatest jazz pianist of 
all time. 

The story tells of his influence over 
Jaeger, another pianist who comes near 
to madness in his search for unnecessary 
greatness, and of the corrupt agent 
Bauer who tries to control Jones and 
when he finds he can't, tries to destroy 
him. 

The writing is slick and sometimes 
vulgar, but Stanford Whitmore knows 
his jazz and the book on the whole 
presents a pretty fair picture of the 
American jazz scene today. 


BOUND COPIES 


A limited nurnber of bound copies of 
all last year’s issues are now available. 
Handsomely bound in stiff covers, with 
gilt lettering on front and spine, these 
are available from this office, priced at 
32/6, post free 


MA RAINEY PICTURE 


We are happy to announce that the 
four colour reproduction of the portrait 
of Ma Rainey by Thomas Fulbright, has 
been made available to our readers 
through the courtesy of the Decca 
Record Co., Ltd. Printed on heavy, fine- 
art paper, copies may be obtained from 
this office, price | /-, post free. 


JAZZ WRITING COMPETITION 


The results of this competition will be 
announced in our April issue. Owing to 
the large number of entries we have 
found it impossible to give the results 
earlier. 

THE EDITOR 


WHAT’S HAPPENING IN PARIS 
(from D. W. MARMADUKE) 


Duke Ellington’s Full Band is due to 
play at the Paris “Olympia” theatre from 
May 23rd for three weeks. 

The Gerry Mulligan Sextet featuring 
Zoot Sims (tnr) and Bob Brookmeyer 
(tmb) will also play there before the 
summer. (Will tell you next time). 

Pianist Sammy Price and his group are 
actually touring France for the 
“Jeunesses Musicales” Association. They 
gave a private concert at the American 
Embassy, and a public one at the Salle 
Gaveau—both in Paris. Their tour will 
last ull March 26th and will include 
some towns in French North Africa. The 
band is of little interest, except for 
Sammy and trumpet man Emmett Berry. 
They play mostly “Dixieland classics”, 
without any particular distinction. Others 
are “Pops” Foster (bass), Geo. Stevenson 
(tmb), Herb Hall (cl), and Freddie Moore 
(dr). Sammy said he could have brought 
over a far better band featuring Hawkins 
and Jo Jones, but he thought Frenchmen 
didn’t like anything but Dixie. Too bad! 
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After four months, the recording strike 
is about over. But now the B.I.E.M. (who 
receive the composers’ royalties) is on 
strike too. 


Trumpeter Bill Coleman will leave 
Paris for a one month tour of France 
with André Persiany’s Quintet, featuring 
Michel De Villers (bar) and Guy Lafitte 
(ten). They will be replaced at the “Trois 
Maillets” cave, where they are resident. 
by a group under the soprano sax man 
Michel Attenoux. 

Bill has been recording with Persiany’s 
band for Pathé Marconi (French E.M.L.) 
at the end of December, 1955. 


American tenor sax player Lucky 
Thompson, formerly with the Basie band, 
is coming to France on March Ist to 
join “Dave Pochonet All Stars” for 
several months, for concerts and record- 
ings. 

The Lionel Hampton Band, more 
rocking than ever, opened at the Olympia 
on January 19th. It was a swinging first 
night, turning almost frantic when young- 
sters started jitterbugging all over the 
place, including the bandstand. Lots of 
new faces in the band; among them 
Scoville Brown (alto and clar), Edward 
Chamblee (a punching tenor in the Eddie 
Davis line), Oscar Bennard (p), lovely 
singer and dancer Lora Pierre and drum- 
mer June Gardener. From the previous 
band still remain Julius Brooks and Eddie 
Mullens (tp), Curley Hammer (dancer 
and drummer), Bobby Plater (alto), Al 
Hayse (tmb), William Mackel (gtr), and 
Peter Badie (electric bass). It’s a wailing 
four trumpets—three trombones—five 
saxophones—four rhythm band, plus 
Hampton, who, always the greatest on 
vibes, also plays second drummer. 

After the Olympia. the band will go 
to different European countries (alas, not 
England) and will tour France, with 
Paris as a base of operations. 
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JAZZ TODAY SERIES 


RELF ASES JAZZ SHOWCASE 


THE JAZZ TODAY 
UNIT 


RUBY BRAFF and 
ELLIS LARKINS 


Vanguard ne 


7” 45 r.p.m. Extended Play. 


Jimmy Skidmore, tenor; Cedric West, guitar; 
Keith Christie, trombone. 

On The Alamo: What’s New: 

Making Whoopee. 


Dill Jones, piano; Harry Klein, baritone sax; 
Kenny Baker, trumpet. 
How Long Has This Been Going On ? 
Sweet and Lovely: 
I’m Beginning To See The Light. 
NJEIOI! 


Bertie King, a/to; George Chisholm, trombone; 
Kenny Baker, trumpet; Harry Klein, baritone 
sax; Jimmy Skidmore, tenor; Dill Jones, 
piano; Vie Ash, clarinet; Cedric West, guitar; 
Bill Le Sage, accordion. 
SYMPHONY IN RIFFS 

NJE1006 


10” 334 r.p.m. 


Ruby Braff, trumpet; Ellis Larkins, piano. 
TWO-PART INVENTIONS IN JAZZ 
Love for Sale: I’ve Gct a Pocket Full of Dreams: 
Blues for Ruby: 
I’ve Got the World on a String: 
Please: Old Folks. 

PPT12010 





MEL POWELL TRIO 


VIC DICKENSON 
SEPTET 
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THREE OUTSTANDING Vanguard RELEASES 





THIGAMAGIG 

Thigamagig: You’re My Thrill: Button Up Your 
Overcoat: Don-que-dee: Bouquet: Ain’t She 
Sweet: Take Me In Your Arms: California, Here 


I Come. 
PPL11000 


Russian Lullaby: Jeepers Creepers 
PPT 12000 


I Cover the Waterfront: Sir Charles at Home: 
Keeping Out of Mischief Now. 
PFT12005 
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DEDICATION TO 


Once again, at this time of year, many 
older record collectors are reminded, 
rather nostalgically, of the passing of one 
of the world’s greatest guitarists, for on 
March 26th, 1933, twenty-three years ago, 
Eddie Lang died in a New York hospital. 

He was born in South Philadelphia in 
1904 and christened Salvatore Massaro. 
His father was a banjo and guitar maker 
which, perhaps, explains his natural 
aptitude for these instruments. 

As a boy, Eddie studied violin under 
Professors Changura and Luccantino in 
Philadelphia, and in 1922, at the age of 
eighteen, he started his career as a pro- 
fessional violinist at the L’Aiglon 
Restaurant. Later, he changed to banjo 
when playing with Charlie Kerr's 
Orchestra and shortly afterwards left Kerr 
to join the legendary Scranton Sirens—a 
combination that included the Dorsey 
Brothers. 


MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS 


In 1923, Red McKenzie with the 
Mound City Blue Blowers were playing 
in Atlantic City and Red persuaded 
Eddie to change from banjo to guitar and 
join the group. Jack Bland was playing 
banjo with the Blowers and the addition 
of Eddie on guitar gave added zest to the 
rhythm. They recorded for American 
Brunswick such titles as “Deep Second 
Street Blues”, “Play Me Slow”, “Tiger 
Rag”, “Wigwam Blues”, “Getting Told” 
and “Blues in F”’. During 1924 this 
strange combination of two blue blowers, 
plus two rhythm, visited England and 
played at the Piccadilly Hotel and various 
theatres in London. Although looked up- 
on as a novelty, it is odd to relate that 
the group were very popular with the 
dancers at the hotel, who found the strong 
rhythm easy to dance to. 

Upon his return to the States, Lang 
teamed up with an old school friend— 
Giuseppe “Joe” Venuti—and together 
they organised their own combination at 
the Silver Slipper in Atlantic City, later 
= to the Playground Cafe in New 

ork, 


by david |. dickinson 


Between 1926 and 1929, Lang played 
mostly in and around New York. He 
recorded with most of the famous jazz- 
men of the day and also accompanied 
such well known artists as Bessie Smith, 
Sophie Tucker, Annette Hanshaw, Boyd 
Senter, Emmett Miller, Peggy English, 
Sadie Green, Ruth Etting and Irene 
Gibbons. 

In mid-1929 he joined the Whiteman 
organisation and travelled to California 
where he appeared, with the Whiteman 
Orchestra, in the film “The King of Jazz”. 
During 1931-2 Eddie toured with Bing 
Crosby and appeared with him in such 
films as “The Big Broadcast of 1933”, 
“Sing, Bing, Sing” and “Where the Blue 
of the Night”. 

DIED IN 1933 

When Eddie died in 1933, the jazz 
world suffered a great loss for he was, at 
the age of twenty-nine, a superb guitarist. 
His death was a result of post-operative 
complications following the removal of 
his tonsils. 

Fortunately, Eddie Lang’s guitar play- 


. ing still lives on records, although it is 


sad to relate that all his solo recordings 
have now been withdrawn from the cata- 
logues. These, in particular, demonstrate 
to perfection his artistic construction of 


. Single-string choruses, his masterly use 


of arpeggiated chords to improvise 
accompaniments to vocalists and instru- 
mentalists, his instrumental wizardry and 
impeccable taste, all of which complete a 
picture of the greatest rhythmical 
guitarist of the century. It is unfortunate 
that the young collector of today has 
been denied the opportunity of easily 
obtaining these truly unique examples of 
Spanish Guitar playing. 

With the present spate of re-issues, now 
is the time perhaps, to suggest a second 


“Ed. Lang Memorial Album”. The choice 


of material would not be hard as there 
are many items, previously unissued in 
this country, that would be of great 
interest to the jazz collector. His duets 
with Lonnie Johnson, including such 





rarities as “Guitar 


Blues”, “Midnight 
Call”, “You Have to Change Keys” 
“Deep Minor”, “Hot Fingers” and “Blue 
Guitars”. The Texas Alexander and 
Bessie Smith sessions and the Gin Bottle 
Four’s “What Ya Want Me To Do”. 


RECORDS TO NOTE 

Some notable recordings which have 
been issued in this country include Arm- 
strong’s “Knockin’ a Jug” Parl. R1064: 
The Venuti-Lang All Stars “Beale Street 
Blues”, “Someday Sweetheart” Decca 
F5883; “Farewell Blues” “After You've 
Gone” Decca F5884; Lang’s Orchestra 
“Freeze and Melt” Parl. R448; “March 
of the Hoodlums” Parl. R1157; “Hot 
Heels”, Parl. R596; “Walkin’ the Dog”. 
Parl. R470; “What Kind O° Man is You”. 
Parl. R840; Ed Lang solos “Church Street 
Sobbin’ Blues” and “There'll Be Some 
Changes Made”, Parl. R1495; “Melody 
Man’s Dream” and “Perfect”, Parl R2068: 
“Rainbow Dreams” and “Jeanine”, Parl. 
R2646; “April Kisses” and “Prelude”. 
Parl. R2317; “Ill Never Be the Same” 
and “Add a Little Wiggle’, Parl. R1778: 
Guitar duets with Lonnie Johnston in- 
clude “Handfull of Riffs” and “Bullfrog 
Moan”, Parl. R1496; “Two Tone Stomp”. 
Parl. R1195 and DP192; With Joe Venuti 
“Doin’ Things” and “Goin’ Places”, Parl. 
R2632; “Sunshine” Parl. R3330 and 
R2493; “Stringin’ the Blues” and “Black 
and Blue Bottom”, Columbia DBS5001. 
He is also featured on many of the Paul 
Whiteman, Red Nichols, Jean Goldkette, 
Roger Wolfe Kahn, Charleston Chasers, 
Miff Mole, Dorsey’ Brothers, Phil 
Napoleon and Joe Venuti Blue Four 
recordings. 

Amongst Eddie Lang’s many composi- 
tions are some delightful melodies, includ- 
ing “Best Black”, ‘April Kisses”, “Rain- 
bow Dreams”, “Perfect”, “Anything” and 
“T'll Never Be The Same”. 

Today, in 1956, we can pause for a 
moment to pay tribute to some of these 
masters of jazz whose playing helped to 
lay the foundations of jazz music. From 
them, Eddie Salvatore Massaro Lang 
emerges as the “Golden Boy” from the 
“Golden Era”! Let us not forget him! 
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Count Basie 
Dance Session 


Straight life; Basie goes Wess; 
Softly with feeling; Peace pipe; 
Biues go away!; Cherry point; 
Bubbles; Right on; 

The blues done come back; 
Plymouth rock 


330X10007 





Oscar Peterson 
plays Duke Ellington 


OSCAR PETERSON, piano; 
BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; 
RAY BROWN, bass 


John Hardy's wife; Sophisticated lady; 


Things ain’t what they used to be; 
Sittin’ and rockin’; In a mellow tone: 
I got it bad and that ain‘t good; 
Prelude to a kiss; Cottontail, 

Don't get around much any more; 
Take the ‘A’ train; Rockin’ in rhythm 
Do nothin’ till you hear from me 


28C0X10012 


Roy Eldridge 
Quintet 


ROY ELDRIDGE, trumpet; 

OSCAR PETERSON, piano and organ; 
RAY BROWN, bass; BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; 
J. C. HEARD, drums 

Little jazz; Wrap your troubles in 
dreams; Roy’s Riff; Rockin’ chair; 
Dale’s wail; Love for sale; 

Oscar’s arrangement; The man I love 


3309005 














The Dizzy Gillespie 
Stan Getz Sextet 
It don’t mean a thing; 
I let a song go out of my heart; 


Exactly like you; 
It’s the talk of the town 


3809009 


™ DIZZY GULESPIE 
STAM GETZ 
SEXTET 


COLUMBIA. 
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ROY ELDRIDGE 
quintet 


Jam Session 


BENNY CARTER, CHARLIE PARKER and 
JOHNNY HODGES, alto sars.; 

FLIP PHILLIPS, BEN WEBSTER, tenor sazs.; 
OSCAR P2ZTERSON, piano; RAY BROWN, bass; 
BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; 

J.C. HEARD, drums 


Wnat is this thing called love?; 
Funky blues 


33C0X10008 
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COLUMBIA CRAPHOPHONE CCMPANY LIMI'IED, RLCORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON, W.1 


The greatest jazz repertoire in the world - 
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“<" Paves 


‘ae. 
a ba W'd A’, ¢, 

ace” ~ 
sovsnte? 


WALYESTAAS.. 
Wacarsewntiite 


a 
ALT SATS 


Bud Powell 


BUD POWELL PIANO FAVOURITES 


April in Paris; 
So sorry please; Get happy; 
Sometimes I’m happy 


SEB10013 


@COLUMBIA 





The Magnificent 
Charlie Parker 


CHARLIE PARKER, alto sav.; 
RED RODNEY, trumpet; JOHN LEWIS, piano, 
RAY BROWN, bass; KENNY CLARKE, drums 





Si si; Swedish schnapps; 
Back home blues; Lover man 


SEB10-02 
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Billy Holiday 
Sings 
Yesterdays; 


Lover come back to me; Tenderly; 
Stormy weather 


SEB10009 








Count Basie 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


COUNT BASIE, piano; F. WESS, C. FAWLKES, 
W. GRAHAM, F. FOSTER, M. ROYAL, SQ@JS.; 
H. COKER, B. POWELL, W. HUGHES, trombones; 
J. NEWMAN, R. JONES, T. JONES, 

W. CULLEY, trumpets; F. GREENE, guitar; 
E. JONES, bass; S. PAYNE, drums 


Every day — Parts 1 and 2 
(Vocalist: Joe Williams) 


LB1(012 














Benny Carter 
AND ORCHESTRA 
Personnel includes OSCAR PETERSON, 


BUDDY RICH, RAY BROWN, BARNEY KESSEL, 


J.C. HEARD 


‘*Cosmopolite”’: 

I’ve got the world on a string; 
Gone with the wind; 

Long ago and far away; 

I got it bad and that ain’t good 


SEB10)10 











Lester Young 
Quartet 


LESTER YOUNG, tenor sar.; 
BUDDY RICH, drums; RAY BROWN, bass; 
HANK JONES, piano 
Up 'n Adam; 
Polka Dots and Moonbeams 


LB10007 








THERE ARE MANY MORE 
WONDERFUL 
‘CLEF’ RECORDINGS 


Ask your 
vecord dealer for 
full details 





records 








The JAZZ RECORD 
LIBRARY 


IDA COX & HER ALL STAR BAND 
Hard Time Blues (W26241) 
Take Him Off My Mind (W26242) 
Ida Cox (vo); Oran ‘Hot Lips’ Page (tpt); 
J. C. Higginbotham (tmb); Edmond Hall 
(clt); Fletcher Henderson (p); Charlie 
Christian (g); Arthur Bernstein (b); 
Lionel Hampton (d); 31 Oct., 1939, New 


York. 
(PARLOPHONE R2948) 


Ida Cox was one of the most famous 
blues singers of the 1920’s and recorded 
extensively for the Paramount label, 
some of these sides now being availabie 
in London’s “Origins of Jazz” series. For 
years she toured the Negro vaudeville 
circuits and in 1939 she was rediscovered 
by American jazz critic John Hammond. 
Then followed a recording session for 
the American Vocalion label (a sub- 
siduary of American Columbia), a brief 
appearance at New York’s Cafe Society 
night club and a concert at Carnegie Hall 
organised by John Hammond called 
“From Spirituals To Swing” which 
featured also such singers as Big Bill 
Broonzy, Sonny Terry, Joe Turner, 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe and the Count 
Basie band and Benny Goodman Sextet. 
After this brief spell in the limelight Ida 
Cox returned to the vaudeville circuit, 
though in the following year she returned 
to New York to make another and longer 
appearance at Cafe Society and another 
recording session. 

The excellent recording of these two 


titles, both 12 bar blues, reveals the full 
quality of Ida Cox’s voice which pre- 
viously had been dimmed somewhat by 
the inferior Paramount recording. She 
has a low pitched, powerful voice, good 
intonation and phrasing, and a com- 
pletely natural sense of singing the blues. 

The accompaniment is good, though a 
little sophisticated compared with Ida 
Cox’s singing and lack’s the earthy, low- 
down atmosphere provided by Lovie 
Austin’s Blues Serenaders on the old 
Paramount sessions. The routine is the 
same for each side — clarinet accompani- 
ment for the first chorus, muted 
trombone in the second, then muted 
trumpet, guitar, and ensemble. 

The record has been deleted from the 
catalogue but if you are interested in the 
blues it is well worth finding. 

ERIC TOWNLEY 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 

‘(a) You’re Not The Only Oyster 

In The Stew (84422). 
(b) Sweet Sue (88998-1) 
(a) Fats Waller (pno and voc); Herman 
Autrey (tpt); Mezz Mezzrow (cit and 
alto); Floyd O’Brien (tbn); Al Casey 
(gtr); Billy Taylor (bass); Harry Dial 
(drums). New York, Sept. 28., 1934. 
(b) Fats Waller (pno and voc); Herman 
Autrey (tpt); Eugene Sedric (cit and alto); 
James Smith (gtr); Charles Turner (bass); 
Arnold Bolden (drums). June 24, 1935, 
New York. 
(H.M.V. BD298) 





It may appear rather unnecessary to 
recommend a deleted Fats Waller record 
for your attention, when there are so 
many remarkably good ones of his avail- 
able on discs of all speeds, but I think 
that there is something really very special 
about “You're Not The Only Oyster In 
The Stew”. It was one of the first 
Waller records that merited my attention 
and it remains to this day a very firm 
favourite. This is Fats in a rather more 
restrained mood and the group as a 
whole build up quite an atmosphere - - 
due, in some degree no doubt, to the in- 
clusion of the “strangers” on a Waller 
session, namely Mezz Mezzrow and 
Floyd O’Brien. There are no solos except 
by Fats, plus a short trumpet snatch by 
Herman Autrey, but the piano is magnifi- 
cent and should be enjoyed by all. 

“Sweet Sue” is rather more run of the 
mill stuff, and is an adequate version of 
this old jazz standard. If you like this 
tune, this lively performance, complete 
with Waller comedy, will no doubt please 
you. Fats is in good form pianistically; 
there is a spot of typical Autrey trumpet: 
some good alto by Eugene Sedric; and a 
final chorus which is quite a riot. 


-'W. KEN FOALE 





CY LAURIE BAND 


present Kor Trads only | 


L.P. 32-008 Cy Laurie Jazz Club 
L.P. 20-037 Cy Laurie blows Blue-Hot-- 
E.P. 89 Chattanooga Stomp/Goober dance 





Tuxedo junction/Kansas City stomp 


E.P. 70 1919 Rag/ Blues down south 
10-469 Creole belles/Les onions 
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| 

| 
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ERIC SILK & HIS SOUTHERN 7 
10-453 Blues my naughtie sweetie gives to me /Some | 
l 

| 
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JAZZBAND 
of these days 


E.P. 90 That’s a-plenty /Memphis blues 
E.P. 60 Black & Tan fantasy /Emperor Norton’s 
hunch 


MERSEYSIPP! JAZZBAND 


‘ E.P. 69 Oh, didn’t h ble/Li’l Liza Jane/ 
CELESTIN’S TUXEDO JAZZBAND wes Society "The Salts iz 
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Esquire Records Ltd., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, W.C.I. 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


compiled by STANLEY- DANCE 


Adams, Faye. Witness to the crime; Teen-age 
heart HERALD 470 


Allen, S‘eve (concert ttg. Allen, p; Lawson-Haggart 


and Billy Butterfield bands): I want to be happy; 
Sweet Georgia Brown; Big noise from Winnetka; 
Love me or leave me; Swing that music; Big 
town boogie; That’s a plenty; Long gone; I can’t 
get started DECCA 815] 
The Saints; Blues 1 and 2; Basin St. Blues; 
Lover; At sundown; St. James _ Infirmary; 
Whistling cow blues; The only man blues; South 
Rampart St. Parade DECCA 8152 
(p: Bernie Giow, Billy Butterfield, Jimmy Max- 
well, tps; Lou McGarity, Vernon Brown, 
Chauncey Welsch. tbs; Hymie Schertzer, Milt 
Yaner, Al Klink, Boomie Richman, Toots Mon- 
dello, reeds; Allen Hanlon, g; Sandy Block, b: 
Terry Snyder, d.): Let’s dance; Don’t be that 
way: Memories of you; One o'clock jump; 
Moonglow; Stompin’ at the Savoy; Sometimes 
I’m happy; King Porter Stomp; And the angels 

sing: Sing, Sing, Sing; Goodbye 
CORAL CRL 57028 
Baker, Chet. Line for Lyons: Lover man; My 
funny Valentine; Maid in Mexico; Stella by 

starlight; My o!d flame; Headline; Russ job 

PACIFIC JAZZ PJ 1203 
Baker, Lavern. Get up, get up: My happiness 
forever ATLANTIC A—1087 
Bartholomew. Dave. An old cowhand from a 

blues band; Shrimp and gumbo 
IMPERIAL 5373 
Basie, Count. Big Red (instr.); Smack dab in the 
middle (voc. Joe Williams) ‘ CLEF 89169 

° . Peek-a-boo; Baer hug 
oe oe GROOVE G/4G—1034 
Benton. Brook. Bring me love; Some of the best 


friends OKEH ..7065 
Berry, Chuck. No money down; Down bound 
train CHESS 1615 


Bert, Eddie (tb; Joe Puma, g; Clyde Lombardi, b: 
Kenny Clarkes, d). Bert tram; One for Tubby: 
Opicana; It’s only sunshine; (Hank Jones. Pp, 
replaces Puma); Conversation: Crosstown; Man- 
hattan suite SAVOY egg 
i 8 ther night; Such a cutie 

Big Maybelle. The other nig _ 

i icken in the basket: The fat man 

Bland, Billy. Chicken in OLD TOWN 1018 

Boning up on ‘Bones (Billy Eckstine, Bill Harris 
Vic’ lebanon. Claude Jones, Tyree Glenn, 
J. C. Higginbotham, Jack Teagarden, Juan 
Tizol. tb). Oop-bop-sh-bam; Cool _ breeze; 
Everything happens to me; Siphorn outing; East 
of Suex: J. C. from K.C.; Too marvellous for 
words: Keb!ah: The Sphinx; Zanzibar; You can’t 


i i sake and eat it 
have your cake MARCY MG 36038 
io: ity Five, The. In the mood: Ti-pi-tin 
exisee-cpeiaiied COLUMBIA 40608 
Braff, Ruby (tp; Vic Dickenson. tb: Sam Margolis. 
ts and c: Nat Pierce, p; Walter Page, b; Jo 
Jones, d). Romance in the dark; When you 
wish upon a star; Ghost of a chance; Wishing: 
Where’s Freddie: I’m in the market for you; 

S Sue; Linger awhile 
— ' VANGUARD VRS—8504 

" ‘omin’ out; Goin’ in 

endoapaiea CADENCE. 1281 
Butterfield, Billy (tp; Nick Caiazza, ts; Mickey 
Crane, p; Al Casamenti, g: Jerry Bruno, b; Cliff 
Leeman, d). ’Deed I do; Long ago and far 
away; Blue moon; Perdido ESSEX 401 
Just you, just me; I only have eyes for you: The 
Saints; West End Blues ESSEX 402 
Bernie’s tune; Koolbonga; Big Nick: Willow 
weep for me; Song is you _ ESSEX 403 
Douglas “hep; * Dancing: on the ceiling: What's 
new?: Love me or leave me ESSEX 404 
Cain, Jackie and Roy Kral. Says my heart; Let’s 
walk around the block; Spring can really hang 
you up the most; Mine; Bill’s bit; Lover; Tiny 
to'd me: You smell so good; Lazy afternoon; 
Dahoud: Listen litt!e girl: I wish I were in love 
again STORYVILLE STLY 904 
Charles, Ray. Mary Ann; Drown in my own tears 
ATLANTIC A—1085 
Debut Discography (Mingus, Powell, Roach, Thad 
and Hank Jones, Bellson, J. J. Johnson, Benny 
Green, Paul Bley, Blakey, etc.). Orientation; 
Paris in blue; Extrasensory perception; Eclipse: 


Santa Claus is coming to town: Bebopper; Kai’s 
day; Portrait; Can you blame me?:; Notes to 
you; Makin’ whoopee; Drum conversation, part 
2; I’ve got you under my skin 
DEBUT DEB—198 
DeMano, Hank (tp; Don Friedman, p; Monty 
Budwig, b; Gary Frommer, d). What a differ- 
ence the day makes; You go to my head: I’m 
beginning to see the light; Lover man; That old 
feeling; These foolish things: Love me or leave 
me; Stella by Starlight; What’s new; Down 
Friedman way; Lullaby of the leaves 
REEWAY FJLP—1! 
DeParis, Wilbur (tb; Sidney DeParis, tp end 
tuba; Omer Simeon, c; Sonny White, p; Lee 
Blair, bjo; Wende!l Marshall, b; George Foster, 
d). Madagascar; March of the charcoal grays: 
Mardi Gras rag; Are you from Dixie?; Hot lips: 
Yama yama man; Flow gently, Sweet Afton: 
Milneberg Joys ATLANTIC 1219 
Domino, Fats. Bo weevil; Don’t blame it on me 
IMPERIAL 5375 
Eaton, Johnny (p; John Solum, fl; Eddie White 
b; Alan Bergman, d; Dick Linco'n, vibes). Mv 
_funny Vatentine; Sanctification; Flute cake; Pick 
yourself up; All the things you are: Babbittry: 
The nearness of you; Who'ly G: When Johnny 
comes marching home COLUMBIA CL—737 


Ellington, Duke and Jimmy Blanton (p and b). 
Pitter Panther Pitter; Mr. J. B. Blues; Sophisti- 
cated Lady; Body and soul 

VICTOR EPA—619 

Erwin. Pee Wee (tp; Andy Russo, tb: Sal Pace, 
c: Billy Maxted, p; Tony Spargo, d and kz). 
Washington and Lee swing: Battle hymn; Dixie- 
land shuffle: Hindustan; Pagan love song; I’m 
confessin’; Memphis blues 

URANIA UILP 1202 

Evans, Larry. Crazy ’bout my baby: Henpecked 

FABOR 4008 
Fields, Herbie. St. Louis blues; Makin’ whoopee 
DECCA 29752 

Freeman, Bud (ts; Ruby Braff, tp; Ken Kersey, p: 
Al Hall, b; Geo Wettling, d). Newport News: 
At sundown; Exactly like you; Let’s do it: But 
not for me; (ts; Dave Bowman, p: Al Hall, b: 
Geo Wettling, d): Stop, look and listen; Dave's 
blues; I remember you: Perdido: You took 
advantage of me BETHLEHEM BCP—29 

Glenn, Lioyd (p; acc. d). Sunrise: Tiddly-winks 

ALADDIN 3307 

Goodman, Benny (sound track from ‘‘The Benny 
Goodman Story’’): Let’s dance: Down South 
camp meetin’; King Porter Stomp; It’s been so 
long; Roll ’em; Bugle Call Rag; Don’t be that 
way; You turned the tables on me; Goody 
goody: S'ipped disc; Stompin’ at the Savoy; One 
o’clock jump; Memories of you; China boy: 
Moonglow: Avalon; The angels sing; Jersey 
bounce: Sometimes I’m happy; Shine: Sing, 
sing, Sing DECCA DL 8252, DL 8253 
(sextet with Rosemary Clooney): Goodbye: A 
fine romance COLUMBIA 40625 
(orchestra, etc., with Harry James, Lionel! 
Hampton, Martha Tilton): Avalon; Moongiow; 
China boy; Shine; Goodbye; Memories of you: 
Sing, sing, sing; It’s been so long; Bugle Call 
Rag; Let’s dance: One o'clock jumn; Don't be 
that way; Stompin’ at the Savoy: Down South 
camp meetin’; And the angels sing 

CAPITOL S—706 

Gordon, Dexter (ts: Jimmy Robinson, tp; Carl 
Perkins, p; Leroy Vinnegar, b; Chuck Thomson. 
d). Silver plated; Cry me a river; Rhythm mad: 
Don’t worry ‘bout me; I hear music; Bonna 
rue; I should care; Blowin’ for Dootsie: 
Tenderly DOOTONE DL 207 

Gray, Wardell. Twisted; Easy living; Southside: 
Sweet Lorraine; B!ue Gray: Greyhound; A 
sinner kissed an angel; Treadin’; So long, Broad- 
way; Paul’s case; Man I love; Lavonne 

PRESTIGE 7008 

Green, Lil. Romance in the dark: Why don’t 
you do right? GROOVE 5004 

Griffin, Jimmy. Somebody take me; She’s a 
w-O-m-a-n ATCO 6060 

Guitar, Slim. Sumthin’ to remember you by; You 
give me nothin’ but the blues 

SPECIALITY 569 
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Gunter, Arthur. Troub‘e with my baby; Baby, you 
better listen EXCELLO 2073 
Gib»s, Terry. Temporary; Tremendez; Old man 
Newman; What ho; Fatty; Baby doll; Peaches; 
Jazzbo mambo; Where are you?; That feeling; 
Love is just around the corner; Trotting 
BRUNSWICK BL 54009 
Hambro, Lennie (as and fl; Wade Legge, p; Dick 
Garcia, g; Clyde Lombardi, b: Mel Zelnick, d). 
I get a kick out of you; The lonely one; Moon 
slippers; Easy to love; Hoof beats; Slave girl: 
Moonlight becomes you; Heat wave; Imagina- 
tion; Message in minor; Thanatopsis 
COLUMBIA CL 757 
Hawkins, Coleman (ts; Ernie Royal, tp; Eddie 
Bert, tb; Earl Knight, p and organ; Sid Gross, 
g: Wendell Marshall, b; Osie Johnson, d). Run- 
ning wild; I'll never be the same; Blue room; 
When your lover has gone: The breeze and I: 
What’s new?; I’ll string along with you; My own 
blues URANIA UJLP—1201 
Hefti,Neal. Perdido; Lucky Duck EPIC 9143 
Hibbler, Al. What will I tell my heart?: Poor 
butterfly; My little brown book: Feather roll 
blues: I love you; Solitude: Lover come back to 
me; Trees; It don’t mean a thing; Fat and 
forty MARTERRY 601 
Hunter, Ivory Joe. I need you by my side; A 
tear fell ATLANTIC A—1086 
Hunter, Lurlean (vocal). Lonesome gal: Alone 
together; It’s you or no one; You don’t know 
what love is; You make me feel so young; My 
heart and I decided; It never entered my mind; 
You be so nice to come home to: Brief en- 
counter; A stranger in town; But not for me: On 
Green Dolphin St. 
VICTOR LPM—II51 
Hug. Armand (p; Lester Bouchon, ts; Chink Mar- 
tin, b; Abbie Brunies, d). I’m sorry I made 
you cry; Piease don't taik about me when I’m 
gone; Alice Blue Gown: Singin’ the blues 
SOUTHLAND S—EP 805 
Jazz Studio Four (Jack Millman, comp. and 
fleugel, with usual West Coast gentry). Groove 
juice: Pink Lady; Too much; Ballade for Jeanie: 
The Turk; When you're near; Tom and Gerry: 
So goes my love; Bolero de Mendez; Just a 
pretty tune; Cathy goes south; Barbi 
DECCA DL 8156 
Johnson, Buddy. Doot doot dow: I don’t want 
nobody MERCURY 70775 
Jones, Jo (d: Emmett Berry, tp; Benny Green, tb: 
Lucky Thompson, ts; Count Basie, p*; Nat 
Pierce, p; Freddie Greene, g: Walter Page, b) 
Shoe Shine Boy (takes 1 and 2); Lover man; 
Georgia Mae; Caravan; Linco!n Heights; 
Embraceable you VANGUARD VRS 8503 
Kennedy, Big Tiny. ‘Tain’t right; Strange kind ot 
feeling GROOVE 0133 
Kessel, Barney (zg; Harry Edison, tp: Bill Perkins, 
Georgie Au'd, ts; Irving Cottler; Jimmy Rowles. 
p: Al Hendrickson, g; Red Mitchell, b; Shelly 
Manne, d). Begin the blues; Luisiana; Happy 
feeling; Embraceable you; Wall street; Indiana; 
Moten swing: Midnight sun; Contemporary 
blues; Don’t blame me: 12th Street Rag 
CONTEMPORARY C—3513 
King, B. B. Jump with you baby; Lone'y and blue 
R 


M 425 

King, Earl. Little girl; My love is strong 
ACE 514 
King, Earl (Connelly). Time will tell: Here I 
Stand KING 4862 


King, Teddi (voc.; acc. Nick Travis, tp; Bob 
Brookmeyer, tb; Gene Quill, as; Sol Schlinger, 
bs; Billy Taylor, p; Milt Hinton, b; Osie John- 
son, d). Why do you suppose?; Over the rain- 
bow: This is always; Fools in love; I didn’t know 
what time it was; I'm in the market for you; 
You hit the spot; Something to live for; You 
can depend on me; Old folks; Like a ship 
without a sail; You turned the tables on me 

STORYVILLE STLP 903 


(Continued on page 36) 
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WITH DRUMS 
Dear Sir, 

Perry Bradford is wrong when he says 
there is no drummer on the two sides 
with Louis Armstrong. The personnel 
on page 32 of “N.H.D.” seems correct, 
except that there seems to be a tuba as 
well on the record. According to 
“N.H.D.”, this was Louis’ very last 
session in New York before he returned 
to Chicago, not his first, unless the date 
was over a year earlier than 2/11/25. 
From the quality of the recording it 
could be. R. HILLYAR 

Dorset. 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
Dear Sir, 

After reading “Jazzman’s Diary”—“An 
International Festivai—-in the Vecember 
issue, it became increasingly apparent 
why the article was anonymous. 

it was only just over a year ago that, 
amid a great deal of publicity, Lars 
Gullin appeared in London *%) piay but 
four numbers. The fans and critics alike 
arose in indignation, and it was several 
weeks before the ‘tragedy’ was forgotten. 

Now Gullin visits our shores again, 
but this time to quote “his part of 
the concert seemed interminable. It 
ended with one of his own compositions 
“Late Summer” which was unswinging, 
dirge-like and boring”. 

If this anonymous writer finds this to 
say about the acknowledged top 
European baritone saxophonist, I hate te 
think what he will have to say when one 
of the tep American bands, namely Stan 
Kenton, appears in Britain. 

A. BELL 
B.A.O.R.25 

Note Owing to an oversight, Mr. Nicholls’ 
name was omuted jrom his December column 
We apologise.—Editor 


INTOXICATING 
Dear Sir, 

With reference to Peter Tanner's 
review of the Lu Watters (Vogue EPV 
1053) in the January edition of J.J., may 
I be permitted to correct his correction of 
the incredibly mixed-up sleeve notes and 


label credits re who wrote what, where 
and when. 
Alcohclic Blues”, credited to Lu 


Watters on the sleeve and to Clancy 
Hayes on the label, is in fact by neither 
of these gentlemen. I have, in the anti- 
quarian section of my record collection, 


Victor 18617 “Alcoholic Blues” 
Medley Fox-trot by The All-Star Trio, 
recorded circ. 1920, with composer 


credit to A. von-Tilzer, Donaldson and 
Cowan. As this is non-vocal I cannot 
state categorically that Hayes, who is 
quite well known as a lyric writer (i.e. 
“Huggin’ and a-Chalkin’”), did not pro- 
vide his own words, but as they would 
appear to refer to the advent of 
Prohibition this seems unlikely. 


SWEET LETTER FROM 


The correct answer to who wrote what 


is therefore as  follows:— “Alcoholic 
Blues’—-A. von-Tilzer, Donaldson and 
Cowan, “My Little Bimbo’—Walter 
Donaldson, ““Doin’ The Hambone” 
Lu Watters. “Bees Knees”—Vincent 
Lopez. 


As this is only one relatively unimpor- 
tant instance out of many, of carelessly 
written sleeve notes, it would seem that 
a little more care on the part of those 
conterned in the compilation of such 
notes is indicated. 

CG. R. ELEAS 
Shrewsbury 


ONWARD 
Dear Sir, 

Berta Wood suggests in an article 
called “What's Old—What’s New”, that 
the jazz bands of today should return to 
what she calls ‘the stronger forms of 
jazz.’ I think she ought to remember that 
jazz is comparatively ycung and still 


developing; we should encourage the 
present progressive trends and _ not 


attempt to force them back into the well 
worn static tracks of traditional jazz. 

To state that New Orleans Jazz is just 
as modern as the jazz of Shorty Rogers, 
etc., merely because it still exists, appears 
to be ridiculous to me; if that is the case, 
then classical, commercial and _ folk 
music are also as modern as the jazz of 
the Rogers era, to mention nothing of the 
African tom-toms or the Scottish bag- 
pipes. 

The progressive jazz of our modernists 
is a natural growth from traditional jazz 
and any return to pure New Orleans 
style would be retrogressive. 

Dixie was born and nourished in the 
free, frantic era of speak-easies and 
flappers; times have changed and it is a 
well-known facet that no composer can 
compose efficiently in the style of a 
different age; a new style has to be 
developed, one which suits the speedy 
and suave Atomic age. 

Music reflects the period it originated 
in. Modern times have got to have modern 
music and it just so happens that jazz is 
music, therefore let’s not sugyest that jazz 
should not progress beyond _ the 
traditional. DAVID HACKING 

Cologne, Germany. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA y. DICTIONARY 
Dear Sir, 

The reference in January's “Lightly 
and Politely” to Leonard Feather and Joe 
Williams interested me very much. Al- 
though no “Rich Man”, I am_ the 
possessor of Feather’s encyclopedia, 
which has been so prettily overpraised by 
his cronies in the international jazz 
press, as you may have noticed. 
Suspicions are herewith confirmed. Blues 
singers are rather conspicuously absent 
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from this work, including Joe Williams! 
Perhaps the book went to press before 
Joe became a success commercially ? But 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who plays it 
“modern” is included, althought most of 
them will surely be forgotten in a very 
short time. Feather boastfully claims 
(and does anyone blow his own trumpet 
more assiduously ?) that “no lastingly 
important musician of any jazz schocl 
who had made his mark by 1955 has 
been omitted ..... Now just sit back 
and consider this list of people whom 
he has omitted and who are, therefore. 
not “lastingly important”: 

Doc Poston 
Clarence Profit 
Ram Ramirez 


Reuben Reeves 
Dave Riviera 


Bernard Addison Bugs Hamilton 
Moses Allen John Hardee 
Edward Anderson Ace Harris 
Cuba Austin Heywood Henry 
Louis Bacon A’ex Hill 
Bubbles Howard Johnson Lucky Roberts 
Alvin Burroughs Manie Johnson Bobby Smith 
Garnet Clark Ulysses Livingston Buster Smith 
Shirley Clay Joe Marshall Floyd Smith 

Zinky Cohn George Matthews Doan Stovall 

Joe Darensbourg Fred Moore Ed Swayzee 
Leonard Davis Herb Morand Lorenzo Tio, Jr 
Eddie Dougherty Marlowe Morris Gree'y Walton 
Hank Duncan Wilson Myers Teddy Weatherford 
Stomp Evans Dave Nelson Quinn Wilson 
Charlie Green John Nesbitt Albert Wynn 

Al Grey Jimmy O’Bryant Snooky Young 


* It’s a long list isn’t it? I drew it up 
simply by comparing Feather’s encyclo- 
pedia with Panassié’s dictionary. Of 
course, in place of all those peoole. 
Feather gives details of great jazz 
musicians like: 

Ray Anthony 


Chet Baker 
Graeme Bell 


Four Freshmen Roger King Mozian 
Pee Wee Hunt Anita O’Day 
Ina Ray Hutton Perez Prado 


June Christy Peggy Lee Tito Puente 

Larry Clinton Machito Jeri Southern 

Les Elgart Ra'ph Marterie Kay Starr 

Mary Ford Moondog Frances Wayne 
It's the same thing with the blues 


singers. Feather doesn’t really make any 
attempt, presumably because they are not 
“lastingly important’. There are about 
fifty more of them in Panassié’s book, all 
the most important ones, including Joe 
Williams, and this though the book was 
published long before Feather’s. 

I certainly would counsel your a: 
to wait for Panassié’s dictionary, which I 
believe is to be published in England this. 
year. It will cost less, I imagine, and 
won't waste space telling who won all the 
absurd polls and stunts organised by 
Metronome, Esquire and Down Beat. 
Feather’s objective, knowledgeable 
approach is indicated by the fact that 
John Graas gets as much space as 
Johnny Hodges. But I mustn’t forget to 
say the foreword by Duke is well worth 
reading, though at the price I paid (4,000 
francs) it comes expensive. 


Keep up the good work and no 
quarter ! 
RICHARD SHEAD. 
Cannes 


* 7+ ran to over 200 names, from which T made 
the selection printed.—Editor. 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 
American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. 


CARDIFF 
City Radio Ltd., 
94 Queen Street, 

Cardiff. 


CROYDON 
Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 

Nottingham. 


Bill Kinnell’s Record Shop 
126 Wilford Road, 
Nottingham 


LONDON 
The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


JAZZ RECORD 


Telephone : 


LONDON (continued) 


Doug. Dubell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, ‘V.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Agate & Co., 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London W.C.2. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 


82, High Street, 


St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LONDON (continued) 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre, 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
London, W.C.2. 


Len Daniels 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Strect, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
64, Hurst Street, 
Birmingham 5. 


RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


HITher Green 3134 




















RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


(Continued from page 33) 


Kittrell, Christine. Black cat crossed my trail; 
If you ain’t sure REPUBLIC 7125 
Krupa, Gene with Lionel Hampton, Teddy Wilson 
and Red Callendar. Avalon; I got rhythm; 
Moonglow; Blues for Benny; Just you, just me; 
Airmail Special CLEF MG C—6381 
Lawrence, Elliot (big band, ftg. Travis, Bert, 
McKusick, Cohn, arr. Mulligan). The rocker; 
Bye, bye blackbird; Happy hooligan; Mullenium: 
My silent love; Bweebida bwobbida; Strike up 
the band; Apple core; Elegy for two clarinets; 
The swinging door; But not for me; Mr. Presi- 
dent FANTASY LP 3—206 
Lewis, George (c; Avery Howard, tp; Jim Robin- 
son, tb; Alton Purnell, p; Lawrence Marrero, 
bjo; Alcide Pavageau, b; Joe Watkins, d). In 
the sweet bye and bye: The old rugged Cross; 
Bye and bye; Just a little while to stay here; 
Sometimes my burden is hard to bear; Take my 
hand: Precious Lord; Lord, you've been good 
to me EMPIRICAL EM—107 
Mann, Herbie and Sam Most (fl; Joe Puma, g: 
Jimmy Gannon, b; Lee Keinman, d)._ Fascin- 
ating rhythm; Why do I love you?; It’s only 
sunshine; Love letters; Let’s get away from it 
all; Flying home; I'll remember April; Empathy; 
It might as well be spring: Just one of those 
things; Seven come eleven. 
BETHLEHEM BCP—40 
Marshall, Frankie. If it’s the last thing I do; 
Song from my heart ATCO 6061 
McCain, Jerry. Courtin’ in a Cadillac; That's 
what they want EXCELLO 2068 
McFadden, Ruth. Since my baby’s been gone; 
Darling, listen to the words of this song 
OLD TOWN 1017 
McLean, Jackie (as: Donald Byrd, tp; Mel 
Waldron, p; Doug Watkins, b: Ronald Tucker. 
d) it’s you or no one; Blue doll; Little 
Meionae; The way you look tonight; Mood 
melody; Lover man AD LIB ADL 660! 
McRae, Carmen. Come down to earth, Mr. 
Smith; I guess I'll dress up for the b!ues 
DECA 29793 
McShann, Jay (tg. Charlie Parker. Paul Quini- 
chette, Al Hibbler) The jumping blues; Hootie 
b.ues; Dexter blues; Confessin’ the blues; Sepian 
bounce; Swingmatism; Say forward, I'll march: 
Get me on your mind DECCA DL 5503 
Modern Jazz Quartet (Milt Jackson, vibes; John 
Lewas, p; Percy Heath, b; Connie Kay, d.) 
Ralph's new blues; All of you; I°ll remember 
April; Soon; For you, for me; For evermore: 


Softly as a morning sunrise; Concorde 
PRESTIGE LP 7005 


Monk, Thelonious (p; Oscar Pettiford, b; Kenny 
Clarke, d). It don’t mean a thing; Sophisticated 
lady; I got it bad; Black and tan fantasy; Mood 
Indigo; I let a song got out of my _ heart; 
Solitude; Caravan RIVERSIDE 12—201 

Moody, James (ts & as; Dave Burns, tp; William 
Shepherd, tb; Pee Wee Moor, bs; Jimmy Boyd, 
p; John Latham, b; Clarence Johnson, d; Eddie 
Jefferson, vocal). There will never be another 
you; Hard to get; Disappointed; Big Ben; Show 
eyes; Little John; And you called my name; 
Little Ricky PRESTIGE LP 7011 

Moore, Ruby. I'm mad with you; My little 
angel FEDERAL 12253 

Murphy, Lyle (with Most, Collette, Previn 
Counce, Manne). 4th Dimension; Triton; 
Sophisticated lady; Poly-doodle; Perdido; Dizzy 
Dialogue; Blue moon; Seismograph; These fool- 
ish things; Pemba CONTEMPORARY C 3506 

Nelson, Vikki Bright and early By my side 

PREMIUM 402 

Nolen, Jimmy (instr.). Strollin’ with Nolen; After 


hours FEDERAL 12252 
Piano Red. She knocks me out; Jumpin’ with 
daddy GROOVE G/4G—0136 


Reed, Jimmy. Ain’t that lovin’ you, baby; Baby 
don’t say that no more VEE JAY 168 
Reese, Della. Years from now; I’ve got my love 
to keep me warm JUBILEE 5233 
Rodney, Red (tp; Ira Sullivan, tp & ts; Norm 
Simmons, p; Victor Sproles, b; Roy Haynes, d). 
Taking a chance on love; Dig this; Red is blue: 
Clap hands, here comes Charlie; On mike; The 
song is you; You and the night and the music: 
Laura; Hail to Dale; Jeffie; Rhythm in a riff; 
Swingin’ with Daddy-O FANTASY 3—208 
Rowles, Jimmy (p: Red Mitchell, b; Art Mardigan, 
d). The day you came along; So far so good: 
I wouldn’t change you for the world: You are 
too beautiful; Serenade in blue; Let’s fall tw 
love; Remember me; There goes my heart; Lady 
be good; Chloe; Topsy LIBERTY 3003 
Sandole, The Brothers (comp. Ado!ph and Dennis 
Sandole; Dennis Sandole, g); Art Farmer, tp: 
John LaPorta, 4 and as; Teo Macero, ts; George 
Barrow, bs; Sonny Russo, tb; Al Del Governa- 
tore, p; Milt Hinton, Wendell Marshall, b; Clem 
DeRosa, d). Wings over Persia; Way down: 
Drums; Perhaps one touch of . . .; Grenadine; 
The boys from Istanbul; The Tamaret; Arabu, 
Pieces of eight; Magic Carpet 
FANTASY 3—20) 
Sattin, Lonnie. Your home can be your castle: 
Trapped CAPITOL 3313 


Scales, Alonzo. We just can’t agree; Hard 


luck child WING 90049 
Sears, Al. Tina’s canteen; Come a-runnin’ 
CORAL 61558 


Smith, Johnny (g; Bob Panecoast, p; George 
Roumanis, b; Mousie Alexander, d). Django; 
Wait till you see her; 0500 Blues; More bass; 
Un poco loco; Easy living; Old girl; Little girt 
blue; Tired blood; Spring is here ROOST 2203 


Sullivan, Joe. Gin mill blues; That’s a-plenty; 
Room with a view; Sweet Lorraine; Hangover 
blues; Little Rock getaway; Honeysuckle Rose: 
Summertime; Fido’s fantasy; My little pride 
and joy; I cover the waterfront; Farewell to 
Riverside RIVERSIDE BLP 12—202 


Treniers, The. Rock ’n’ Roll Call; Day-old bread 
and canned beans EPIC 9144 


Turner, Joe. Piney Brown Blues; I got a gal for 
every day in the week DECCA 29711 
Vaughan, Sarah. Mr. Wonderful; You ought to 
have a wife MERCURY 70777 
East of the sun; Nice work if you can get it; 
Pinky; The nearness of you; Come rain or come 
shine; Mean to me; It might as well_be spring: 
Can’t get out of this mood; Spring Will“be a 
little late this year; Whatcha doin’ to me; Good 
night, my love; Ain*t misbehavin’ 
COLUMBIA 745 
Ventura, Charlie. Feather’s den; Lullaby of the 
leaves; Barney google; Whatta ya say we go; For 
boppers only; Caravan; Ha; Deed I do; High 
on an open mike; Yankee Clipper; Too 
marvellous for words; Lullaby in rhythm 
VICTOR LPM 1135 
Washington, Dinah. The show must go on; I 
just couldn’t stand it no more 
aaa MERCURY 70776 
Wettling, George (d; Jonah Jones, tp; Bud Free- 
man, ts; Dave Bowman, p; Jeorge Barnes, g; 
Milt Hinton, b). Sugar; Hanid; Blue room: 
Sundown; It ain’t the humidity; Body and soul; 
Is George really George?; Over the rainbow; 
Long ago; Kettle blue 
WEATHER INDUSTRIES LP 5501 
Wiggs, Johnny and Raymond Burke (tp and c; 
Dr. Edmond Souchon, g and vocal; Sherwood 
Mangiapane, b). Heebie jeebies; Pallet on the 
floor; Pretty baby; Tulip stomp; Congo; 
Memories; Buddy Bolden; Mama’s pretty boy 
PARAMOUNT 107 
Williamson, Sonny Boy. No nights by myself; 
Boppin’ with Sonny (instr.) ACE Sil 
Wiltshire, Teacho. Working overtime; Are you 
willing? TIN PANN ALLEY 142 





For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 


Selections of back issues (1950-1954) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers Mamies Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bo'den’s Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
M’serere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3d. 
post free. 
RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 
KING JOE OLIVER 
by Walter C. Allen and Brian Rust. 
Price 15/-—post free 
JAZZ JOURNAL—1955 
Bound cloth covers; gold blocked 
Price 32/6—post free 
JAZZ MAGAZINE | ; 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 9d. post free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds 
— Duke Ellington 
Fats Waller 
— Josh White 
10d. each p!us 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 


Earl Hines 


BULLETIN du HOT CLUB of FRANCE 
Edited by HUGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas, Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 1/6 post free. 





— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements musi 
be prepaid and should arrive not 
later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 
Rate : 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-, Bold Type 6d. per word 


The Pocket Treasury of AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE: Edited by B. A. Botkin 
This abridgement contains about one third 
—the cream—of A TREASURY OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 407 pages, 
index, text, ballads, music. Post free 2/9 
MAGNETIC RECORDING HANDBOOK 
by R. E. B. Hickman. A mass of informa- 
tion on magnetic recording previously only 
available from a wide variety of sources 


Approx. 200 pages, fully illustrated. Post 
free, 22/-. 

W. E. Harrison & Sons Ltd., Postal Sales 
Department, The Ancient House, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

Would buy any complete MORTON’S 
DISCOGRAPHY, Thomas  Cusack’s _ if 
possible Write R. A. Richards, The 
Grammar School, Shoreham, Sussex 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and jazz 
records bought. W. Moxsom, 206 Forcst 
Rd., London, %.17. (LAR 1880). 

600 1..ditional, etc., records for sale. 
alsc 116 Catalogaes. Twelve page listing 
free. David F. Evans, 35 Shrubbery 
Avenue, Worcester. 

THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions 
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Friendships, Pen and Personal. Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
5d stamps for fascinating details and free 
photo book — Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Manchester 8. 

A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies tor 
1/3. Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 23: 
Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940. 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
WANTED — YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or obroad.—-Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Ger, 1604). 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.I2 
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The Swing Shop Page 








WHAT THEY ARE SAYING ABOUT THE FIRST 
LP BY THE DAVE CAREY JAZZ BAND 
(Tempo LAP4) 


THE PUBLIC: * A darn good record...” E.B.C.. San Francisco 
* The rhythm section comes through with a real bite. R. G., Sydne) 
* Choice of tunes very good.” 7-A., Hull 
* Terrific!” 7.F.B., Sunninedal 
* Well done!” C’.C.B. Penzan 
Recording very well done.” R.C., North Wales 
‘It sounds terrific.” M.S.1., Ellesmere 
* A breath of fresh air... 1 wish there were some comparable bands in the 


New York area. Your policy, as stated on the jacket, is one of the most sensible 
writings about the performance of tradiuonal jazz that I have ever read. An 


excellent job all round.” F.L., New York 
* Wish I could afford a copy.” B.W., Londo 
’ Like it greatly.” G.H., Londo 
‘* When is the next LP due to be released? The first is beginning to show signs of 
wear.” G.7.B., German) 
THE DISC JOCKEYS: * Nice balance of blended sound and solos. A very, very fine effort. It goes on 
tomorrow.” Eric Child, Brisbane Radto 
* You have every right to be proud of it. S. African jazz enthusiasts will heat 
it in my programme tonight.” Wilf Lowe, Durban Radio 


“It is a very good recording. I intend to broadcast it.” 
Albert Renard, Be ( oneoRadto 
THE CRITICS: * A very brave attempt to create some swinging jazz. In the main they succeed. 
Rhythm much better and brighter than that of most local groups.” 
Sinclair Traill, **fazz Journal” 
* It is extremely good. The rhythm section lays down a beat in most agreeable 


<- 


fashion. An entertainin? 24 minutes of jazz.” Peter Leslie “Melody Maker” 
* They are going to shake things up a little in this country. | admire their choice 
of material. The rhythm section swings.” Jack Higeins, “Music Mirror” 


* Plenty of drive. The rhythm section is immensely good.” 
Charles Fox, “fazz Monthly 
*T was awfully, awfully bored. Nothing new. No swing. No reason at all to 


> 


buy such second rate material.” fames Asman, “Record Mirror 


SINCERE THANKS TO THE ABOVE AND TO ALL THOSE 
OTHERS WHO SENT THETR COMMENTS 
AND CONGRATULATIONS 


FROM 














DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 





























THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


VOGUE CONTEMPORARY SEECO GOOD TIME JAZZ TEMPO 


Present 


























Exciting NEW West Coast JAZZ 
PACIFIC JAZZ | From the PACIFIC JAZZ Label 


Recording 


Artists Exclusively on VOGUE 








serTy Hi 
sitesi A New Recording of Mulligan Quartet with Lee Konitz 


Cae LDE 156 These foolish things: 
Bud Shank Broadway; My old 
on flame: Five _ brothers; 
. 8 EPV 1120 Too’ marvellous for Too marvellous for 
Zoot Simms —— words: Almost like being words; I can’t get started: 
* Ply in love; These foolish Almost like being in 
Bob Brookmeyer 45 rpm __ things; Broadway. 334 rpm love. 





Russ Freeman 

Chico Hamilton The Swinging Alto of Bud Shank with 3 Trombones 

LDE 157 Wailing vessel; Baby's 
birthday party; You 

Red Mitchell don’t know what love is: 

; : By Sing something simple: 

Carson Smith EPV 1118 Valve in head: Sing Valve in head: Cool 

Harry Edison Ext. play something simple: Baby’s fool; Little girl blue: 

: 45 rpm birthday party: Cool fool 334 rpm Mobile. 
Bob Gordon REESE 


a Se The Clifford Brown Ensemble, Featuring Zoot Simms 

Bob Envoldsen LDE 158 Tiny capers: Bones for 

Clif Jones; Dahoud; Gone 

— EPV 1119 Gone with the wind; LP with the wind; Joy 
Blueberry Hill; Tiny spring: Finders keepers: 
capers: Joy spring. 33} rpm Blueberry Hill. 
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for List of The Chet Baker Sextet, Featuring Bud Shank and 
VOGUE Bob Brookmeyer 

LDE 159 The half dozens: I’m glad there is you: Stella by starlight: 

Le Tommyhawk; Litthe man you’ve had a busy day; Dot's 

zs 334 rpm = groovy 


Lee Konitz 
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